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id Act, 1, The Lioht of Nature purfued. By Edward Search, Efq; 
a : Vols. IV. V. VI. and VII. The Pofthumous Work of Abraham 
ed Tucker, Efq; Publifhed from his Manufcript as intended for the 
“4 Prefs by the Author. 8vo. 15s. Boards. Payne, &c. 1778. 
rans HE former volumes of this comprehenfive and interefting 
d to work were publifhed in 1768, during the life of the Au- 
sit — thor, and were duly noticed in the courfe of our Review *. We 
tef- | muft refer our Readers to the Articles quoted at the bottom of 
‘aa- f the page, for an account of the abilities of the Writer, the plan. 
rch of his work, and the manner in which it is executed. We 
ube fhall only obferve, that the fame livclinefs of imagination, the 
th, fame goodne{s of heart, and we might add, the fame fagacity 
the and ingenuity in his reafonings and illuftrations {though in our 
to opinion not fo happily directed], that'we noted in his former 
| publication, are difcovered in the volumes before us. 
wi, Phe prefent publication, according to the divifion made by 


the Author, which we cenfured in our account of the former 

7 part}, is called volume III, divided into four parts, and en- 
. titled, Lights of Nature and Gofpel blended. ‘The apparent in- 
tention of Mr. Tucker, in this part of his work, is to recon- 
ma cile the doétrines and fervices of religion, and particularly of 
lly that religion which is profeffed and eftablifhed in this country, 
to thofe views of human nature and of the divine government 

which he has given in the former parts; or to fhew that a man 

be may adopt the principles that he has maintained, and yet conti- 
ine nue a good Chriftian, and a found member of the Church of 
England. His profeflzd defign is, ¢ to bring his theory recon= 
cilable to praétice’—to adant it to general convenience, and 
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er os prove that philofophical opinions and popular notions, re- fi 
ll, Ipecting human nature and theology, ¢ may be reconciled, fo 

* See vol. xli. p. 19. 112. 241. and vol. xlii. p. 8, i 
be t See Monthly Review, vol. xli. p, 22. 
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as to afift and co-operate with each other, as fpringing Orig. 
nally from the fame root, and conducing ultimately to the fame 
purpofe. To which end, in the firft chapter, entitled, Partj. 
tien of the General Rule, the great fundamental rule of condué, | 
which he had deduced from the probable connection of interefts 5 
throughout the creation, of labouring conftantly to increafe f 
the common ftock of happinefs, by any beneficial fervice or 
prevention of damage in our power, ¢ is firft parted into two 
main branches, Prudence and Benevolence, commonly called 
our duty to ourfelves and to our neighbour.—But fince to keey 
us fteady in the exercife of thefe two branches it is neceflary to 
inculcate’ (it fhould have been fo cultivate) * juft fentiments of | 
the Supreme Being, becaufe it is by the knowledge of his at. 
tributes alone that we can difcover any thing with affurance 
concerning things invifible, or trace the connection of interefts, J 
or difcern any meafures of conduct in this world conducive to [ 
the improvement of our condition in the next; hence arifes a 
third branch of the fundamental rule, our duty to God. For | 
the foundation of this duty is not the obligation of ferving f 
God himfelf, of which we are utterly incapable, but becaufe 
by fo doing we ferve ourfelves, and one another moft effectually, 
This duty is fulfilled by the beft exercife of our rational facul- 
ties to form the foundeft notions they are able to reach cf his | 
eflence and manner of government, and then employing fuch 
expedients as the nature of our conf{titution requires to imprefs 
them upon the imagination, that they may rife fpontaneoufly 
in their genuine lively colours.’ We have taken this account 
of the manner in which our Author introduces the confideration 
of the doctrines and fervices of religion, or rather in his own 
words, of © the religion wherein we were bred up,’ from the § 
Jaft chapter of the prefent publication, in which he has given § 
a fummary of the whole work. In the firft chapter he juftly 
obferves that our temporal intereft, our intereft in the prefent 
ftate, is the proper rule and guide of our conduct ; by our ate § 
tention to which we fhall not only render life agreeable, but j 
alfo make the beft preparation and moft effectual provifion for 
our future exiftence, But then by intereft he underftands the 
fame as happinefs, including thofe three great articles, Compe- 
tence, Health, and Peace. To each of thefe he gives a large 
and liberal interpretation, and includes in the laft that fatisfac- 
tion of mind which refults from a right ufe and improvement 
of our powers and faculties, and that happinefs which arifes f 
from the profpect of diftant good. He concludes the chapter 
with the following juft fentiments: ‘ Yet this idea,’ the idea 
of the abundance and prevalence of good and happinefs in the 
world, * cannot have its full effect without religion, which 
ryone can enfure us a fhare in the ftream of bounty that flows § 
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eopioufly on all fides, and opens a much larger and richer pro- 

{pect into the invifible world than this narrow earth can afford. 
Neverthelefs care muft be taken not to embrace every thing 
haftily that carries the appearance of religion: for many, by av 
injudicious earneftnefs to become religious, have filled them- 
felves with doubts and defpondencies, deftroyed their own peace, 
entertained an unfavourable opinion as well of their fellow- 
creatures as of the creation, and thought narrowly and unwor- 
thily of their Creator. Wherefore it is of the utmoft import- 
ance, and deferves our principal attention, to cultivate juft fen- 
timents of him, and as he wants not our adoration nor our fer- 
vices, but has vouchfafed fo much knowledge of himfelf as he 
judges needful, and given us religion for our benefit, we may 
be {ure that is the trueft which tends moft to preferve our minds 
in a fteady tencur, to draw us out of hurtful courfes, and make 
us profitable to one another.’ 

In our account of the former parts of the work, we took no- 
tice, with furprife, of the prejudice which this intelligent 
Writer difcovered in favour of the efoteric and exoteric doctrine 
of the ancient philofophers. ‘The fecond chapter of the pre- 
fent publication is entitled, Efoterics and Exoterics. Mr. 
Tucker begins with obferving that © religion, although juftly 
ftyled the fervice of God, becaufe then only having the true 
and real value, when performed in obedience to his will, yet 
was not given to ferve him/elf, but his creatures ; therefore muft 
be adapted to their needs and their natures, in order to become 
ferviceable to them. But human nature being very various 
among people and individuals according to their capacities, en- 
dowments, or cafts of imagination ; their diverfity of characters 
requires a different management to ferve them effectually. And 
you may as well think of fetting out a meafure of cloaths that 
fhall fit every body as of drawing up a complete fyftem of reli- 
gion accommodated to the ufes of all mankind.’ He might have 
added, or of any confiderable number of individuals : and the na- 
tural inference would have been that national eftablifhments 
muft neceflarily fail of anfwering the end for which they are 
profefledly appointed, the prevention of thofe feuds and animofi- 
ties, and of that contempt of religion in general which are apt 
to arife from difcordant opinions and different modes of wor- 
fhip. But this would not have fuited our Author’s purpofe ; 
for he goes on to obferve, that * the bulk of mankind, unable 
to ftrike out any thing of themfelves, would have no reftraint 
upon their paffions, no love or dependance, or perhaps no 
thought of an invifible power governing both worlds, if they 
Were tot let into it by cuftom and authority : but authority and 
cuftom have the ftronger influence the more generally they are 
Complied with. Therefore it is expedient and neceflary to have 
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fome form of dotrine generally agreed to, for preferving peace 
and a regard to futurity among the people. And the more con. 
cife and fimple this form can be contrived, the better: becaufe 
more comprehenfive, as being eafr accommodated to the 
diverfity of charaters.? We entirely agree with Mr. Tucker 
that the more fimple and comprchenfive the plan is upon which 
an eftablifhment is formed, the more commendable and ufeful 
it is likely to be; and doubt not but that he would have 
agreed with us in wifhing that this was in a greater degree the 
charaCter of the eftablifhment in England and Scotland: * But 
no eflablifhed: form,’ he goes on, * can contain the whole of 
every man’s opinions, for uniefs he {trikes out fomething of his 
own from what has becn taught him, he will make very little 
proficiency in religion: and the fame exprediions convey very 
different ideas to a number of hearers; {fo that it is not to be 
concluded that we have all exactly the fame fentiments, becaufe 
ve all join in the fame form of words. Mr. Tucker inftances, 
in the firft article of the Apofile’s Creed, the various concep. 
tions that are formed of the Supreme Being, the different fenfes 
in which the epithet Almighty, or rather the Greck word Tap. 
toxpazwe, #8 explained by Dr. Barrow, and the different ideas 
that we may have under the terms Makcr and Heaven. He 
then proceeds, * ‘Thus a perfect uniformity of fentiment is 
neither practicable nor needful: it is enough that we agree to- 
gether fo far as that we may act in concert upon the common 
occations of life, and not difturb one another in our religious 
exercifes. ‘Therefore, our laws have wifely provided for fuch 
a uniformity of profeffion as is requifite to maintain order and 
good harmony, and keep alive a fenfe of religion in all parts of 
the community: giving full liberty and indulgence to any di- 
verfity of opinions that does not tend to invalidate thefe provie 
fions, and unfettle the minds of the people.’ How happy 
would it have been if our civil and eccileliaftical fuperiors at the 
time of the Reformation, or at any fubfequent period, had 
been actuated by the liberal fentiments contained in the firt 
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fentence of this paragraph. If our prefent governors had f 


thought it fufficient that we fhould acree together fo far as that 


we might act in concert upon the common occafions of life, f 


and not difturb one another in our religious exercifes, neither 
the petitioning clergy nor diflenting minifters and fchoolmafters 
would have applied for relief in vain. In the latter fentence of 
the paragraph, we apprehend that Mr. Tucker is guilty of 4 
miftake. Surely the afent and confent required by the act of 
uniformity implies fomething more than uniformity of profel- 
fion: and the preface to the Thirty-nine Articles exprefsly de 
clares that they were agreed upon in convocation, ‘ for the 
avoiding of the diverfities of opinions, and for the etablia 
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of confent touching true religion.” He refumes this fubject in 
another chapter, entitled, Articies: in which he pleads for the 
utmoft latitude of interpretation. ‘ We ought to prefume,’ fays 
he, * the compilers of our articles framed fuch as in their judg- 
ment coutained the foundcft fyftem of religion, and moft expe- 
dient for inftilling falutary fentiments into the minds of the 
people. As they were men, they certainly were not infallible; 
and in articles prepared for national ufe, there may poffibly be 
fomething occafional, not neceflary for the maintenance of true 
religion at all times, but calculated upon the condition of the 
prefent : if any thing of this fort fhould appear, there is a le- 
ciflature always in being who may rectify whatever, upon pro- 
per examination, might be found amifs, and accommodate what 
might be judged unfuitable to the temper and occalions of our 
times. 

‘ And for the manner of underftanding them, this may be 
and has been accommodated to the current ways of thinking, 
by tacit confent of the people themfelves : for whoever will ex- 
‘amine the writings of the laft century, comparing them with 
thofe of our cotemporaries, may perceive, that although we ftill 
retain the fame fet of articles, we find in them much lefs of the 
myfterious, the marvellous, and the magical, than our fore- 
fathers did a hundred years ago. ‘Therefore I hope it will be 
allowed a lawful and honeft intention, however defectively exe- 
cuted, with which [ go through my prefent labours; for im- 
plicit faith will not go down now-a-days ; men are not eafily 
filenced without being convinced, nor will they be made to 
{wallow myfteries, to them unintelligible, by the drenching- 
horn of ecclefiaftical authority. It is then working in the fer- 
vice of the Church to endeavour fhowing, that without change 
of a fingle word in her doétrines, they may be fo expounded as 
to render them confiftent with the difcoveries of Reafon and 
Philofophy, and to bear ftanding a clofe infpection by the Light 
of Nature.’ 

As a fpecimen of Mr. Tucker’s manner of interpreting the 
Articles, we fhall give our Readers the following paragraph : 
‘ The harfheft expreffion | can recolleSt, is that ufed in the 
eighteenth Article, where it is declared, that thofe are to be 
holden accurfed who prefume to fay, that cvery man fhall be 
faved by the law or fect which he profeffeth: but why fhould 
we give the Accurfed here a larger compafs than the Damnable 
the oath of abjuration? or underftand any more thereby, than 

that fhe,’ that is, the Church, * would have her members look 
Upon it as a pernicious and fatal error to imagine the choice of 
one’s religion a matter of indifference, to be made at pleafure 
lighily, or upon temporal convenience, amongft all that are 
Current in the world; and would have them fhy of perfons at- 
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tempting to juftify that error as dangerous perfons for them to 
converfe with.’ It is aftonifhing that it fhould not have ftruck 
fo intelligent a Writer, it is aftonifhing that it fhould not ftrike 
every perfon who thinks upon the fubject, that to allow of a 
Jatitude of interpretation is to defeat the very purpofe for which 


-the Articles were framed, the preventing of diverfities of opi- 


nion. If, notwithitanding the Articles, various and contra 
opinions may be innocently holden and maintained refpecting 
fuch do¢trines as, the Trinity, Original Sin, the “Fu/tification of 
Man, and the Infpiration of the Spirit of God, what end can be 
anfwered by requiring fubicription tothem ? Uniformity of pro- 
feffion without uniformity of opinion is, in our view, a crafty 
diffimulation, inconfiftent with Chriftian fimplicity and fince- 
rity; and hath a tendency to weaken the principies of veracity 
‘and integrity, and to create a general indifference with refpedt 
to truth and falfehood. 

Mr. Tucker proceeds to ftate the ground and neceffity of the 
diftinction between Efoterics and Exoterics in the following 
manner: © Yet is this liberty,’ the liberty of entertaining a di- 
verfity of opinion upon moral and religious fubjects, * to be 
ufed cautioufly : for {peculative opinions may have an influence 
upon practical, and one man’s fpeculations, though innocent 
and falutary to himfelf, may caufe difquietude, and do mifchief 
in the mind of another, who perhaps will draw inferences from 
them the Author never intended nor would think confequential, 
tending to overthrow fome eftablifhed tenet, or even fubverfive 


of religion and good manners. For in every fcience, thofe who | 
make it their bufinefs to dive into the depths of it, find a very | 
different {cene of things from thofe who take only fo much asis | 


requilite for common ufe: and fuch as have beftowed much 


thought upon the foundations of right and wrong, difcover | 
many contrarieties and abfurdities in the popular notions; as on | 


the other hand their refinements appear unintelligible and ab- 
furd to the generality. ‘Therefore it behoves every man to re- 


gard not only what is rational, confiftent, and wholefome to § 
himfelf, but what will continue fo when thrown into a diverfly § 
moulded imagination: referving the jormer for his private ule, F 
or for thofe of a fimilar cait, but dealing out the latter only to | 


all comers. 


‘ Hence the fo noted diftin@tion among philofophers of their | 


efoteric and exoteric doctrines, the one to be trufted only with 
Adepts, the other communicated to the Vulgar: or if they did 
fometimes venture the former ina mixed audience, they couched 
them under fuch enigmatical and myfterious terms that nobody 
could tell what to make of them without the enigmatical key. 
But this relerve of theirs has been commonly placed in a wrong 
light; as if proceeding from a vain and niggardly temper 
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fond of hoarding up their treafures for themfelves, and thinking 
any wortblefs fcrapes good enough for the Vulgar. Nor has 
the word Vulgar contributed a little towards encouraging this 
notion, as fignifying with us a perfon of mean underftanding, 
little knowledge or accomplifhment: fo that Adept is regarded 
as a title of honour, and Vulgar as a word of reproach. Whereas 
‘n former times the terms were relative to fome art, or {cience, 
or profeffion, refpectively comprizing all who were or were not 
mafters therein: fo that the philofopher himfelf was among the 
Vulgar with regard to commerce, mafonry, navigation, or 
other bufinefs he did not underftand, and acknowledged fuch as 
were {kilful in each profeffion for Adepts.’ 

Now all this may be a good reafon why authors or inftruCtors 
fhould not throw out crude and indigefted notions at random, 
and that they fhould endeavour to guard their fentiments or 
language againft any perverfion or abufe to which they might 
be otherwife liable ; but can be no reafon that they fhould not 
endeavour to extend the knowledge of the truth, by aflerting it 
in the cleareft light, and pointing out its connexion with the 
true intereft and happinefs of mankind; much lefs will it juf- 
tify a philofopher or adept in confirming the vulgar or illiterate 
in their errors and fuperftitions, by talking the fame language, 
and giving them reafon to think that he is of the fame opinion. 
The natural and almoft neceflary confequence of conformity to 
eftablifhed errors and fuperftitions in thofe whom our Author 
terms philofophers and adepts is the prevalence of fcepticifm 
and infidelity. For this we may appeal to the ftate of things 
among the Greeks and Romans before the Chriftian era; and 
alfo to the prefent {tate of things in France and Italy, and we 
fear that we might add, in our own country. 

Mr. Tucker enters upon the more immediate defign of the 
publication, by confidering the attributes of Purity, Majefty, 
and Holinefs, which he had omitted in the former parts of his 
work. ‘Thefe being in his opinion, or according to his expla- 
nation, of the exoteric kind, * rather negative of what is in man, 
than affirmative of any thing in God.’ By Purity he under- 
{tands the intire freedom of the Divine Nature from all human 
frailties, affe€tions, and paffions ; by Majefty, his being ¢ with- 
holden from works and objects unbecoming the dignity of his 
character 5” and by Holinefs, ¢ a negation of thofe moral impu- 
rities whereto our nature /ies liable.’ The chief part of a long 
chapter on this aft perfection is an endeavour to prove that 
notwithftanding the doétrine advanced in two chapters of the 
fecond volume, entitled, Providence and Freewill, that * the 
machinations and actions of men as well as all other events,’—~ 

that every minute motion, both in the human breaft and 
among the bodies around us, was comprized and noticed in the 
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plan of Providence,’ the Divine Being is not the author or ap. 
prover of folly and wickednefs: or in other words that the ad. 
miffion of evil into the fyftem of nature is not inconfiftent with 
the perfect Holinefs of its author, Here Mr. Tucker has re. 
courfe to the diftin@tion of chara@ters in the Divine Being 
which he had fuppofed in vite, 3 18. of the fecond volume ; 
and upon the inutili: ‘y 2) w hich we made fome remark that Ail 
appears to us to be juft*, The great principles upon which 
the admiffion of evil among the works of God is to be recone 
ciled to his perfect moral rectitude, are, that his eye never ter. 
minates upon evil, but regards it only as a means to work out 
a greater good; that no evils are admitted which will not re. 
dound to fome fignal benefic of the creation ; and that the pro. J 
vifions which are made for the evils interfperfed among his | 
works, are made with a view to the good whereof they are § 
neceflarily productive. We have exprefled thefe principles | 
nearly in the words of Mr. Tucker himfelf, and apprehend that f 
they are fufficient to vindicate the moral rectitude of the So- 
vereign Difpofer of al! things, in the character of Creator as} 
well as that of Governor of the Univerfe. In his difquifition [ 
on this fubjeé&t our fagacious Author has introduced the un 
philofophical diftinétion between doing and permitting, and} 
juftly placed it among the exoteric doctrines, which will not f 
bear the examination of reafon, efpecially when applied to the} 
creat firft caufe of all. 

The next chapter is entitled, Things Providential : in which, 
becaufe the chapter on Providence, in a former volume, © was 
moftly efoteric, and fcarcely applicable to common. ufe,’ he 
hath feleéted the moft remarkable phenomena in the works and 
Jaws of nature, which prove intelligence, wifdom, and defign 
in their Author. 

The titles of the three remaining chapters of the fourth vo-} 
Inme are, Religion—Freedom of Thought—and, Vanity. Wep 
fhall give an account of their contents and defign in the Au-} | 
thor’s own words, extracted from the fummary of the whole} 
work, which we cited before: . & 

The title Religion prefixed to the next chapter belong) 

ihe as a running-title to, the whole remainder than to this 

particular chapter, which contains little more than an addref 
to both parties ;’ that is, the Bigots, and the Frecthinkers 
‘ fuggefting a prefumption that if one would always ftrive tof 
find a rational conftruétion agreeable to our natural notions i 
the divine oracles, and the other would confider the Facts of 
the evangelic hiftory, though fuppofed to proceed from merely 
natural caufes, as events extremely providential, having an €% 
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tenfive beneficial influence upon mankind, the refult of both 
would terminate in a fyftem of fentiment and conduct very little 
different in fubftantials: and exhorting them to deal with one 
another, not as adverfaries but as perfons in an amicable con- 
ference upon their common interefts, for fo the iffue of their 
conference may juftly be deemed, becaufe the general connec- 
tion, tpfgughout the univerfe being borne in mind, whoever 
hurts himfeif hurts me, therefore if I think another in a wrong 
way, I fhall endeavour to bring him into the right by fuch me- 
thods as are likely to prevail with him; butif I cannot do thar, 
I thal! ftrive to turn his own opinions to his greateft advantage. 
But the work of reconcilement being a very nice bufinefs to 
manage, requiring a fober freedom and ftrict impartiality void 
of all bias or prejudice, it was needful enough for my own di- 
rection to examine what is true freedom of thought, and 
wherein it differs from Bigotry on the one hand, and that called 
Freethinking on the other; and to take warning againft every 
danger that might threaten our liberty of judgment; whether 
from fcrupulous fear, cbftinate attachment to old notions, fond- 
nefs for novelty, fecret felf-conceit, or the vanity of doing 
fomething extraordinary. This blemifh of human nature creep- 
ing in fome meafure upon us all, extending its influence to all 
our motions as well momentous as trifling, deferved a particular 
difcuffion, the drift whereof was to afcertain the difference be- 
tween true and falfe henour: for honour being the fource both 
of the brighteft virtues and moit pernicious extravagancies it 
was attempting a goed fervice to fettle it upon its proper foun- 
dation, which is the profpect of attaining things excellent in 
themfelves, rather than that of excelling or furpaffing ether 
perfons.’ 

We recommend the whole of the chapter upon Vanity to the 
attention of our Readers. Moral writers in general have con- 
fidered emulation as a principle of action worthy to be em- 
ployed by parents and teachers in the education of youth. Mr. 
Tucker is of opinion that the bufinefs of education, by a pro- 
per fkill and attention, may be as cffeQually and more happily 
carried on without it. He juftly obferves that felf-approbaticn 
and complacency arife from the confcioufnefs of rectitude in 
our conduct, and that rectitude does not confift in doing bet 
ter than others, but in judging impartially upon the beft lights 
the occafion affords, and conducting ourfelves accordingly with- 
out failure or deviation. ‘ The true fenfe of honour,’ lays he, 
* refpects only the laudablenefs of the deed, without reference 
to what is done better or worfe by another: for his acting 
rightly takes nothing from our reétitude, nor can his tailing 
excufe our own.— Rectitude has nothing to do with comparifon, 
unlefs where there is a choice of different actions, and then it 
compares 
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compares between things and not perfons: judging of the ex 
cellence upon what the performer himfelf might have done, not 
upon what any body elle can do better or worfe than him,’ 
With thefe juft and ufeful fentiments we take our leave at 
prefent of this ingenious and fagacious Writer. His f{cheme 
of Chriftianity, and difcourfes on fome practical fubjets, &c, 
will furnifh matter for another Article. Em, 





Aet. Il, Travels through the interior Parts of North America, in th 
Years 1766, 1767, and 1758. By J. Carver, Efg; Captain of a 
Company of Provincial Troops during the late War with France, 


Iltuftrated with Copper- plates. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Walter. 1778,’ 


F there are, yet, among us, any of thofe defponding politi- 
@ cians, or patriots, who are forrowing for the prefumed lofs 
of our American colonies, the publication before us may pof- 
fibly afford them fome confolation ; for they will here fee, that 
if much is loft, there is ftill, in America, much to be found: 
vaft tracts of fine country, yet unfubjected to European coloni- 
zation,—and to the property of which, we have, at leaft, as 
good pretenfions as we had to moft of the provinces which have 
Jately bidden good bye to us. 

The right of pofleflion, founded on difcovery, feems to the 
generality of travellers, who are feldom adepts in cafuiftry, or 
Jaw, to be a very good fort of right; and, certain it is, that, 
excepting a few inftances of purchafe from the Aborigines, it is 


the beft kind of claim that we pretend to: and what more than | 
the bef? can be expected from an honeft adventurer ?—As to | 


what may be /ewfu/, either in the courts above, or the courts 
below,—why, as Admiral Montague fays, ** A f— for law!” 
——With refpeé to Captain Carver, he has Jaudably difcharged 
the duty of a good and loyal fubject to his Majefty King George 
the Third, by taking pofleflion, in form, for his Royal Matter, 
of fuch of thofe countries into which he penetrated, as he judged 
would be valuable acquifitions to the crown of England : and 
to which, moreover, he afferts our claim of priority, from the 
difcoveries of our firlt navigators to the new world, 

In the Introduction to his narrative, Capt. Carver gives the 
following account of his motives for undertaking his Travels 
into the interior of North-America ; and of the progrefs which 
he actually made in the execution of his plan: 

‘ No fooner was the Jate war with France concluded, and peace 
eflablithed by the treaty of Verfailles in the year 1763, than I began 
to confider (having rendered my country fome fervices during the 
war) how I might continue {till ferviceable, and contribute, as much 
as lay in my power, to make that vatt acquifition of territory, gained 
by Great Britain, in North America, advantageous to it. It appear 
ed to me indifpen{ably needial, that government fhould be acquainted 


in the firit place with tie true itate of the dominions they were now 
become 
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become pofiefled of. To this pur; ofe. I determined, as the next 
roof of my zeal, to explore the mott unknown paris of them, and to 
fpare no trouble or expence in acquiring a knowledge that promiled 
to be fo ufeful to my countrymen. I knew that many obllructions 
would arife to my fcheme from the want of good maps and charts 5 
for the French, whilft they retained their power in North America, 
had taken every artful method to keep all other nations, particularly 
the English; «in ignorance of the concerns of the interior parts of it: 
and to accomplith this defign with the greater certainty, they had 
publithed inaccurate maps and faile accounis; calling the different 
nations of the Indians by nicknames they had given them, and not 
by thofe really appertaining to them. Whether the intention of the 
French in doing this, was to prevent thefe nations from being dif- 
covered and traded with, or to conceal their difcourfe, when they 
talked to each other of the Indian concerns, in their prefence, | will 
not determine; but whatfoever was the caufe from which it aroie, it 
tended to miflead. \ 

‘ Asa proof that the Englifh had been greatly deceived by thefe 
accounts, and that their knowledge relative to Canada had ufually 
been very confiincd, before the conqueft of Crown-Point in 1759, it 
had been efileemed an impregnable fortrefs: but no fooner was it 
taken, than we were convinced that it had acquired its greateft fecu- 
rity from falfe reports, given out by its poffeffors, and might have 
been battered down with a few four pounders. Even its fituation, 
which was reprefented to be fo very advantageous, was found to owe 
its advantages to the fame fource. It cannot be denied but that 
fome maps of thefe countries have been publithed by the French with 
an appearance of accuracy ; but thefe are of fo {mall a fize and drawa 
on fo minute a fcale, that they are nearly inexplicable. The fources 
of the Mififlippi, | can affert from my own experience, are greatly 
mifplaced ; for when I had explored them, and compared their fitu- 
ation with the French charts, I found them very erroneoufly repre- 
fented, and am fatistied that thefe were only copied from the rude 
fetches of the Indians. 

* ven fo lately as their evacuation of Canada they continued 
their fchemes to deceive ; leaving no traces by which any knowledge 
might accrue to their conquerors: for though they were well ac- 
quainted with all the Lakes, particularly with Lake Superior, hav- 
ing conflantly a veffel of confiderable burthen thereon, yet their plans 
of them are very incorreét. 1 difcovered many errors in the defcrip- 
tions given therein of its iflands and bays, during a progrefs of eleven 
hundred miles that I coafted it in canoes, They likewife, on giving 
up the pofieffion of them, took care to leave the places they had 
occupied in the fame uncultivated ftate they had found them; at the 
fame time deftroying all their naval force. I obferved myfelf part 
of the hulk of a very large veflel, burnt to the water’s edge, juft at 
the opening from the Streights of St. Marie’s into the Lake. 

* Thee difficulties, however, were not fuflicient to deter me from 
the undertaking, and I made preparations for fetting out. What I 
chiefly had in view, after gaining a knowledge of the manners, cuf- 
toms, languages, foil, and natural productions of the different na- 
Hons that inhabit the back of the Miffiffipi, was to afcertain the breadth 
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of that vaft continent, which extends from the Atlantic to th 
Pacific Ocean, in its broadeft pait between 43 and 46 depreg 
northern latitude. Had I been able to accomplifh this, I intended 
have propofed to government to eitablifh a poit in fome of thofe Darts 
about the Straits of Annion, which having been firfi difcovered by Sp 
Francis Drake, of courfe belong to the Engitf>. ‘This 1 am convince 
would greatly facilitate the cifcovery of a North Weft paflage, org 
communication between Hedfon’s Bay and the Pacific Ocean. Ay 
event fo defirable, and which has been fo often fought for, but with. 
out fucceis. Befides this important end, a fettlement on that extre. 
mity of America would anfwer many good purpofes, and repay ever 
expence the eftablihhment cf it might occafion. For it would not only 
difclofe new fources of trade, and promote many ufeful difcoveries, 
but would open a paflage for conveying intelligence to China, and 
the Englith fettlements in the Eatt Indies, with greater expedition 
than a tedious voyage by the Cape of Good Hope, or the Straits of 
Magellan will allow of. 

* How far the advantages arifing from fuch an enterprize may ex. 
tend can only be afcertained by the favourable concurrence of futur 








events. Burthat the completion of the fcheme, I have had the ho 
nour of filit planning and attempting, will fome time or other le 
effected, | make no doubt. From the unhappy divifions that at pre. 
fent jubfifl between Great Britain and America, it will probably be 
fome years before the attempt is repeated; bat whenever it is, and 
the execution of it carried on with propriety, thofe who are fo for. 
tunate as to fucceed, will reap, exclufive of the national advantage 
that muft enfue, emoluments beyond their moft fanguine expetta. 
tions. And whilft their fpirits are elated by their fuccefs, perhaps 
they may beftow fome commendations and bleflings on the perfon 
that firft pointed out to them the way. Thefe, though but a he 
dowy recompence for all my toil, [ fhall receive with pleafure. 


‘ To what power or authority this new world will become de} 





pendent, after it has arifen from its prefent uncultivated ftate, 
time alone can difcover. But asthe feat of empire, from time im 
memorial has been gradually progreflive towards the welt, there is 00 
doubt but that, at iome future period, mighty kingdoms will emerge 
from thefe wildeineffes, and ftately palaces and folemn temples, with 
gilded {pires reaching the tkies, fupplant the Indian huts, whofe only 
decorations are the barbarous trophies of their vanquifhed enemies. 
* As fome of the preceding p:flages have already informed the ree 
der that the plan I had laid down for penetrating to the Pacific Ocean, 


roved abortive, it is neceffary to add, that this proceeded not fromf 


Its impracticability (for the farther [ went the more convinced | wa 
that it could certainly be accomplifhed) but from unforeleen difap- 


pointments. However, I procecded fo far, that I was able to make fut 


difcoveries as will be ufetul in any future at:empt, and prove a gouge 
foundation for fome more fortunate fucceflor to build upon. ‘Theft 
J fhall now lay before the Public in the following pages; and am 
fatisfied that the greateft part of them have never been publithedy 
any perfon that has hitherto treated of the interior nations of tt 
Indians; particularly, the account I give of the Naudowefies, at 


the fituation of the heads of the four great rivers that take their : 
withid 
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th) within a few leagues of each other, nearly about the centre of this 
reat continent ; viz. The River Bourbon, which empties itfelf 
ed pf into Hudfon’s Bay ; the Waters of Saint Lawrence; the Miffifiippi, | 
sal the River Oregon, or the River of the Welt, that falls into the 

y Sih Pacific Ocean at the tiraits of Annian. ; os 
ined} «= « The impediments that occafioned my returning, before I had 
oral accomplithed my purpofes, were thefe. On my arrival at Michilli- 
Anf mackinac, the remotelt Unglih poft, in September 1766, I applied 
with to Mr. Rogers, who was then governor of it, to furmifh me with a 


— 





xtre. F proper affortment of goods, as prefents for the Indians who inhabit 
evewh the track I intended to purfue. He did this only in part; but pro- 
only mifed to fuppiy me with fuch as were neceffary, when I reached the 


cries, Falls of Saint Anthony, I afterwards learned, that the governor 
“and fulfilled his promife in ordering the goods to be delivered tome; but 
ition! thofe to whofe care he intrufled them, inilead of conforming to his 
itsoff orders, Cifpofed of them elfewhere. ; 

‘ Difappointed in my expectations from thts quarter, I thought it 
yer) neceflary to return to La Praire Le Chien 5 for it Was impoflible to 
ature | proceed any farther wiihout prefents to enfure me a favourable recep- 
eho t tion. This I did in the beginning of the ycar 1767, and finding my 
ere progrefs to the Welward thus retarded, 1 determined to direct my 
pre: courfe Northward. [f took this fiep with a view of finding a commu. 
ly bef nication from the heads of the Misifipp1 into Lake Superior, in ore 
“and der to meet, at the grand Portage on the North-wett fide of that lake, 
fore} the traders that ufually come, about this feafon, from Michillimacki- 
rapes p onac. Of thefe I intended to purchafe goods, and then to purfue my 
ect | journey from that quarter by way of the lakes Le Pluye, Dubois, and 
haps Ouinipique to the heads of the river of the Weft, which, as I have 
erfon! {aid before, falls into the firaits of Annian, the termination of my 
tha | intended progrefs. 

* Taccomplithed the former part of my defign, and reached Lake 
, dee Superior in proper time; but unluckily the traders I met there ac- 
flate,— quainted me, that they had no goods to fpare; thofe they had with 
im them being barely fuflictent to anfwer their Own demands in thefe 
isnof emote parts. Thus difappointcd a fecond time, I found myfelf 
nerge, obliged to return to the place from whence I began my expedition, 
with? Which | did after continuing fome mouths on the North and Haft 
only borders of Lake Superior, and exploring the bays and rivers that 
es, | €mpty themfelves into this large body of water. 

rete * As it may be expefted that I fhoujd lay before the Public the 
cean,p Teafons that thefe difcoveries, ef fo much importance to every one 
from that has any connections with America, have not been imparted to 
[wat them before, notwithitanding they were made upwards of ten years 
ifap- E280, I will give them to the world in a plain and candid manner, 
{ach} and without mingling with them any complaints on account of the 
od ul treatment I have received. 

bhee® =, ‘ On my arrival in England, I prefented a petition to his Majetty 
} ang ‘council, praying for arcimburfement of thoie fums I had expended 
od ye 9 the fervice of government. ‘This was referred to the Lords Coms 
the miflioners of Trade and Plantations. Their Lord (hips from the tenor 
ane «OF it thought the intelligence I could give of fo much importance to 
righ ‘he nation that they ordered me to appear before the Board. This 
yighis meflage 
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meffage I obeyed, and underwent a long examination; much I be § 


lieve co the fatisfaction of every Lord prefent. When it was finithed, 


I requefted to know what | fhou!d do with my papers? Without heg. § 


tation the firft Lord replied, that I might publith them whenever] 
pleafed. In confequence of this permiflion, I difpofed of them tog 


bookfeller: but when they were nearly ready for the prefs, an order § 


was iffued from the council board, requiring me to deliver, withog: 
delay, into the Plantation Office, all my charts, and journals, with 
every paper relative to the difcoveries [ had made. In order tg 
obey this command, I was obliged to re-purchafe them from the 
bookfeller, at a very great expence, and deliver them up. This 
freth difburfement | endeavoured to get annexed to the account J had 
already delivered in; but the requeft was denied me, notwithftanding 
I had only acted, in the difpofal of my papers, conformably to the 


permiffion I had received from the Board of Trade. This lof, § 
which amounted to a very confiderable fum, I was obliged to bear, § 


and to reft fatisfied with an indemnification for my other expences, 

‘ Thus fituated, my only expectations are from the favour of 
generous Public; to whom I fhali now communicate my plans, jour. 
nals, and obfervations, of which I luckily kept copies, when | de. 


livered the originals into the Plantation Office. And this I do the f 


more readily, as | hear they are miflaid ; and there is no probability 


of their ever being publified. To thofe who are interetted in the | 
concerns of the interior parts of North America, from the contiguity [ 


of their poffeffions, or commercial engagements, they will be ex. 
tremely ufeful, and fully repay the fum at which they are purchafed, 
To thofe, who, from a laudable curiofity, wifh to be acquainted 


with the manners and cufioms of every inhabitant of this globe, the § 


accounts here given of the various nations that inhabit fo vatt a track 
of it, a country hitherto almoit unexplored, will furnifh an ample 
fund of amufement, and gratify their moft curious expectations. And 


I flatter myfelf they will be as favourably received by the Public, a 


defcriptions of iflands, which afford no other entertainment than 


what arifes from their novelty; and difcoveries, that feem to pro-f 


mife very few advantages to this country, though acquired at af 
immenfe expence. 


* To make the following Work as comprehenfible and entertain F 
ing as poflible, I fhall firft give my readers an account of the route® 


I purfued over this immenfe continent (through which they will be 
able to attend me by referring to the plan prefixed) and as I pafs os, 
defcribe the number of inhabitants, the fituation of the rivers and 
Jakes, and the productions of the country. Having done this, I 
fnall treat, in diftinét chapters, of the manners, cultoms, and lat 
guages of the Indians, and to complete the whole, add a Vocabulaty 
of tbe words moitly in ufe among them. 


* And here it is neceffary to befpeak the candour of the learnel§ 
part of my readers in the perufal of it, as it is the production of af 


perfon unufed, from oppofite avocations, to literary purfuits. He 
therefore begs they would not examine it with tog critical an eyéi 


efpecially when he affures them that his attention has been mot® 


employed on giving a juit defcription of a country that promifes, it 
fome future period, to be an inexhauftible fource of riches to tha 


peop’ 
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ople who fhall be fo fortunate as to pofle(s it, than on the Ryle or 
compofition; and more careful to render his language intelligible 
and exolicit, than fmooth and florid.’ 

Having now introduced our Reacers to fome acquaintance 
with Mr. Carver, and informed them of his motives to this un- 
dertaking, we muft defire them to fhake hands with the Gentle- 
man, and to part for the prefent. In our next we propofe to 
have the pleafure of a fecond converfation with this intelligent 
and enterprizing Traveller: in which his difcoveries and obfer- 
vations will, if we are not greatly miftaken, afford us much 


entertainment, and not a lit.Je information. Cs . 





—— 


Art. II]. OvHalloran’s Hifory of Ireland, concluded. See our laft. 


N the Shandyan phrafe, every man has his hobby-horfe. 

That of Mr. OSHalloran appears to be the antiquity and ho- 
nour of his country: though, as we remarked in our account 
of this Author’s former work *, we cannot fuppofe it a matter 
of very high moment, whether the Highland clans defcended 
from the Irifh, or the Irifh from the Highland clans; neither 
can we abfolutely reprehend a zeal of this kind, if united with 
learning and judgment. Under their direction it may help to throw 
light on ancient hiftory, and contribute to entertain and inform 
the inquifitive reader, It is but juftice to this Author, to allow 
that he writes in a manner that befpeaks him a man of eru- 
dition; and we muft acknowledge, that the proofs he offers 
in fupport of the Irifh defcent from Milefius, bear the marks 
of reafon and probability: in this refpect we think there is 
ground to unite with Mr. Wynne, who, in his Hiftory of 
Ireland, produces fome ef the fame arguments with Mr, O‘Hal- 
loran +. 

It was in the year of the world 2734, according to this writer, 
that the fons of Milefius determined to form a fettlement in Ire- 
land. This determination is faid to have been made in confe- 
quence of a prediction delivered fome years before by Caicer, 
one of their anceftors, that their pofterity fhould fettle in the 
moft wefterly ifland in the world. Accordingly Ith, a princi- 
pal perfon among them, was appointed to vifit the country. He 
fet fail from Spain with a fmall force in the year 2735, and 
landed at a place called Daire-Calgach in the North, the pre- 


ent Derry, fays our Author. When the inhabitants enquired 


who this adventurer was, and what his bufinefs ; he immediately 
anfwered, we are told, in the Irith language, that they were 
from one common ftock, being both the defcendants of Magog ; 
that diftrefs of weather threw him on their coatts ; and that the 


~—_—— 





* Vid. Review, vol. xlix. p. 2c1. 
t Vid. Review, vol. xlviii, p. 470. 
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laws of affinity, as well as of hofpitality, pleaded in his caufe 
and that of his followers. 

‘ Here, fays Mr. O‘Halloran in a kind of triumph, we fee 
to demonftration the Milcfian adventurers well acquainted with 
the country, its inhabitants, and their anceftry :—we alfo find 
them fpeaking the fame language; nor ts there in hiftory a faét 
better afcertained than this, notwithftanding the /Zppant affer- 
tions of fome moderns, who will, on their bare authorities, have 
it, that all the colonics, previous to the Milefian expedition, 
came from Britain.’ On this point we will not difpute with 
our hifforian. 

It is told of Ith, that finding the three princes (brothers) who 
then jointly ruled Ireland, were met at a palace not very diftant, 
to agree about a partition of the crown jewels, he refolved to 
pay them a vilit. He conducted himfelf with fo much difcre. | 
tion, that the princes agreed to conftitute him umpire. His | 
jultice and impartiality on the occafion is faid not only to have 
prevented a civil war, but to have entirely reconciled the bro. 
thers, and given them great pleafure. But foon after Ith had 
Jefe them, they began to reflect on the high encomiums he be- 
{towed on their country, and the diligence with which he had 
obferved and explored it, from whence, with other circum. 





































itances, they concluded he was a fpy, and formed the refolu- | 
tion, for their owa fecurity, to cut of him and.his party before 
they could reach their fhip. One of the brothers was imme- 
diately detached with a number of men by a different route; they : 
foon overtook Ith, who with his men retreated as faft as they ' 
could to their fhip, and as they drew nearer to it, a defperate | , 
attack was made, in which the flower of his fmall company } f 
were killed, and with great difficulty the remains of the fhat- é 
tered troop reached the vedic], bearing with them their general | L 
mortally wounded. : d: 

Such was the event of the firft Milefian expedition to Ireland. f : 






Thofe who reached Spain were provided with fufficient arguments | 
to excite their countrymen to renew the attempt. Their prepara 
tions were vigorous, their troops numerous, and their fleet, it} 
is faid, fuch as would be refpectable at any time, but for that? 
period a very great one. This was the grand Milefian expedi-[ 
tion under the conduct of Hicber and Heremon. Our Authotf 
gives us the names of feveral principal perfons as they have beth} 
he fays, carefully preferved in the Irifh annals, and he mentiom§ 
them, ‘ becaufe many confiderable places in the kingdom yp 
commemorate them,’ of which he produces inftances. Ong 
their landing, an embafly was fent to the reigning princes, 
three fons of Cearmada, requiring a fpeedy fubmifion. Thy 
replied, * that it was contrary to the rules of war to take chene 
thus by furprize, but if they would give proper time to oe 
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58, they would then put the fate of the kingdom to 
pay Se hs My It was at length agreed that the Milefians 
fhould re-embark, and their fhips clear the coafts ; after which, 
if they made good their fecond landing, it fhould be deemed an 
equitable invafion, and the Damnonii, or prefent poffeffors, 
would either fubmit or oppofe them as they found moift con 
eT thall make no comment, fays Mr. O‘Halloran, on this 
extraordinary agreement, but obferve to my readers, that it was 
faithfully adhered to by the Milefian chiefs. “hey conveyed 
all their troops and provifions on board, and put to fea with 
their whole fleet. When they had all cleared the land, and 
were fairly in the main ocean, they tacked about to reach the 
coafts they had left; but at this very critical time, a violent 
ftorm of wind at Weft arofe, owing, fay our annals, to the 
magical powers of the Damnonii; but let that pafs as one of 
the many inftances of pitiable credulity in our annalifts, though 
at the fame time of their great dread to alter the leaft iota in 
the national records; fince nothing can be more ab/urd than 
recurring to preternatural caufes in accounting for facts which 
we know may happen, and often happen, as a Wefterly wind is 
a kind of trade wind on our coaft, The wind increaling, and. 
want of fufficient fea room, were the fources of dreadful cala- 
mities. The galley commanded by Donn ran into the Shane 
non, and was dafhed to pieces beyond the Cafhel, at a place 
which to this day retains his name, and every foul on board 
perifhed ! Befide this chief, we are particularly told that twenty- 
four common foldiers, twelve women, four galley flaves, fifty 
felect warriors, and five captains, being all on board, fhared his 
fate! The galley commanded by Ir, met the fame fate on the 
Defmond coaft. The remainder of this fleet, though much 
damaged, ftood off to fea till the ftorm abated, and then re- 
landed at Inbher-Sceine; but Arranan a mott experienced fea- 
man, in the height of their diftrefs, mounting the maft to fecure 
fome fails, which none other had the boldnefs to attempt, was 
by the violence of the wind dafhed down en the deck, where he 
died. The place of his interment yet goes by the name of 
Cnoc Arranan, though vulgarly called Cnoc Arrar, bordering 
on the Shannon, in Kerry. The fquadron commanded by He- 
temon felt part of this florm, though moft of them landed fafely 
at Inbher-Colpa, or Drogheda, fo called from Colpa who pe- 
rifhed here, as did likewife Aireach. Thus by this high point 
of honour, of the eight fons of Milefius five perifhed in this 
ftorm, befide many ladies and captains of fpecial note, and 
numbers of foldiers. 

* The fecond landing was effected on the 17th day of the 


month Bel or May, and in the year of the world, according to 
Rev, Feb, 1779, Fi the 
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the Hebrew computation, 2736. The troops of Heber imme 


diately took pofleffion of their former camp at Sliabh-mis ; nor 


were the Damnonii in the mean time idle, fince we find them 
colle& fo confiderable a force as to attack his entrenchments the 
third day after their landing. “Fhe attack was long and bloody; 
but the Danaans at length gave way to fuperior courage, hay. 
ing left a thoufand of their beft troops killed in the trenches, 
The lofs of the Mikcfians was alfo confiderable; three hundred 


brave fellows falling by the fword of the enemy, with two [| 
Druids, who animated them by their prayers, and two ladies, | 


Seota, widow of Milefius, and Fais, wife to Un. The next 
day the remains of thefe amazons were interred with great 
funeral pomp; Scota in a vale, to this day from her called 


Glean-Scota, near Tralee, where a royal monument was erected | 
to her memory. The beauty of this place has been celebrated | 
by antiquity; but at prefent it appears a dreary uncultivated | 


watte, the fatal confequences of depopulation and neglect of til. 


age! Fais was buried in another valley near Sliabh-mis, which | 


yet retains the name of Glean Fais. 
“ Encouraged by this firft defeat of the enemy, the Milefans 


in good order proceeded towards Inbher-Colpa, or Drogheda, | 
to join their affociates commanded by Heremon; and we cannot | 
doubt but in their route they were joined by many malcontents, | 
but particularly by the Belge. This junction was happily | 
effe&ted, and now united, they fend a fecond fummons to the | 
fons of Ce.rmada to furrender the kingdom, or to appoint a day [| 
to put its fate to the iflue of the fword. ‘Thefe princes retum 
a refolute anfwer, that they would die as they lived, monarchs of | 
freland ; and that they would meet them on the plains of ‘Tailten, | 
in Meath, where the longeft fword and ftrongeft arm fhould | 
determine the conqueft. At the time agreed on the two armies | 
met, refolved on victory or death.’ Their numbers were nearly | 
equal, as were the commanders ; the three fons of Milefius, to © 
wit, Heber, Heremon, and Amhergin, heading the invaders, | 


while the Damnonii were led on by the three fons of Cearmada. 


The fight foon began, and continued with aftonifhing obftinacy | 


from fun-rife, even to fun-fet, as the book of invafion notes. 


The oppofing princes eagerly fought for each other, through | 


numbers of wounded and dying enemies. At length they met. 
The fate of Ireland now, like that of Rome, in the days of the 
Horatii, hung on the fwords of thefe contending brothers! At 


Jength Mac Cuill fell by the hand of Heber-fion, Mac Creacht f 
was flain by Heremon, and Mac Greine by Amhergin, The § 


Danaans, now deprived of their chiefs, gave way on every fide, 


but this had more the air of a regular retreat, than a precipitate § 


flight. The victors wifely confidering, that if the enemy now 


efcaped, it would be the fource of frefh devaftations, anes 
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but in good order, purfued them. The Danaans made a gal- 
Jant effort at Sliabh-Cualgne, fo called from Cualgne, the fon 
of Breogan, who fell in this battle; a fecond ftand they made 
at Sliabh-Fuadh, fo named from Fuadh, brother to Cualgne, 
who was here flain. But more enraged than intimidated at 
thefe checks, the Milefians continued the put/uit, putting to 
the fword all the enemy they met, and fo effectually broke them, 
that they were never after able to make the leaft difturbance in 
the kingdom ; and fuch as did not paffively fubmit to the new 
government retired to Britain, poflefling themfelves of Devon- 
fhire and Cornwall, and carrying with them their name and 
Janguage. Thus, after ruling Ireland for ‘an hundred and 
ninety-five years, under nine princes, were the Danaans com- 
pletely conquered. From their hiftory it is evident that they 
were a very warlike, as well as a learned people.’ 

The above relation of an important revolution in the Irifh 
hiftory we have chofen to lay before the reader in the author’s 
own words, from whence fome judgment may be formed of his 
manner of writing. He proceeds to tell us of the policy and 
humanity with which the Milefians treated their new fubjects, 
which he contrafts with what he calls, the oppofite conduct 
purfued fince the revolution; but it fhould be remarked, that 
he does not, here at leaft, ftate thofe reafons and motives which, 
when they are properly examined, might poflibly give /ome 
ground for a different mode of policy. However, this is an ar- 
gument we do not undertake to difcufs. 

The fupreme command of Ireland was vefted in Heber and 
Heremon ; the former, this writer fays, had the fouthern half 
of the ifland, and the northern was the property of the latter. 
* The nobility, the military, and the followers of thefe two 
princes, had eftates and lands affigned to them, in proportion to 
their different ranks; but O*Naoi, a celebrated mufician, and 
Mac Cis, a bard of the firft eminence, had like to have pro- 
duced much trouble, each prince being fond of retaining both 
in his fervice, It was, however, determined by lot, when the 
mufician fell to the fhare of Heber, and the bard to that of his 
brother Heremon ; an early index, remarks Mr. O‘Halloran, 
who neglects nothing for the honour of his country, of that pro- 
tection which the Irifh nation ever after afforded to poetry and 
mufic! Nor were arts, agriculture, and manufactures lefs at- 
tended to.—Nor fhould it be forgot to the credit of our literati, 
that while many important actions of our anceftors kave been 
loft, yet the names of fuch princes as moft remarkably attended 
to and encouraged agriculture have carefully been handed down 
from age toage! Ireland was undoubtedly formerly, what China 
i$ at this day, one continued fcene of tillage,’ 
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Should any of our Readers wifi to know how Heber an] 
Heremon proceeded in their new conqueft and government, this 
Author gives the following account : , 

‘ The prefent pleafing dawn was foon clouded by ambition 
for, rara concordia fratrum! Like Pompey and Ceefar, Heber 
could not brook an equal, nor Heremon a fuperior. Quy 
writers tell us, that the ambition of the queen of Heber gave | 
rife to a war, in which this prince loft his diadem and his life; [ 
On the confines of their different territories were three lovely 
vales, two cf which were the property of Heber, the third tha 
of his brother. ‘Tea, the queen of Heremon (we muft fuppofe, 
to account for this quarrel), began to lay’this out in great tafte; 
and the other lady mortified, requefted the pofleffion of it alfo, 
Heber, it appears, in compliance to his queen, folicited—byt | 
folicited in vain—this favour from his brother, However eafy 
it may be fometimes to reconcile men, yet difputes among the | 
fair are not fo foon compromifed! The ladies on both fides 
grew pofitive. Each engaged her hufband in her caufe, and 
this difpute, in itfelf of fo little confequence, was the fource of | 
the moft dreadful calamities, and laid a foundation for thof ! 
bloody wars which for near thirty centuries after diftracted Ire. | 
land! Thefe altercations produced indifference on both fides;) dt 
this was fucceeded by coldnefs; hatred foon followed; andre) —y¢ 
venge and war were the certain confequences. What a “| ar 















































of inftru@ion! The contending princes, no longer to be re} 
ftrained by prudence, or fraternal love, agreed to put. theit 

caufe to the iflue of a general engagement. Both armies met! —€a 
on the plains of Geifiol, in Leinfter ; and Heber, befide the lof _ it 


of three of his beft commanders, and numbers of gallant foe) = w' 
diers, fell alfo in this battle, a facrifice to folly and vanity !” / or 
Heremon now appears fole monarch of Ireland ; it was inhis| ™ 


reign, Mr. O‘Halloran obferves, and about the year 2746, that) ba 
the Pidts firft landed in Ireland: unable to oppofe the power of | of 
Heremon, they fued for peace on fuch terms as might be im- 
pofed, and requefted that fettlements might be allotted them in| fix 
Britain. ‘© To prove, he adds, the fincerity of their intentions, | 


and their future dependance on Ireland, they at the fame time | “< 
requefted wives from Heremon, engaging in the moft folema| day 
manner, that not only then, but for ever after, if they or theit | fo 


fucceflors fhould have iffue by a Britifh, and again by an Irifh 
woman, that the iflue of this laft only fhould be capable of fut} 
ceeding to the inheritance! Which law continued in force t0§ 
the days of venerable Bede ; i, e. about two thoufand years ! i 
mark of fuch ftriking diftinétion, that it cannot be paralleled in 
the hiftory of any other nation under the fun! The principal 
leader of this people on their landing here was Gud ; but he 
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dying, this compact was made with his fon Cathluan, and from 
whom the Picts were alfo called Caledones ; 7. e, the pofterity of 
Cathluan ; for Don in Irith fignifies a family. —Such was the rife 
of thefe people, whofe pofterity made fo brilliant a figure in 
Britith hiftory ! 

We fhall not controvert any of thefe points with our Author. 
That he efteems thefe and other accounts of his aneeftors re- 
markable and ftriking is evident from the frequency of his 
notes of admiration, as well as from the reflections he often 
makes. | 

The death of Heremon is followed by a long lift of Irifh 
kings of the Milefian race, and chiefly the Heberean and Here- 
monean line. Of feveral of thefe kings we find little befides 
their names, of others larger accounts are given. From fome 
of them we fhall infert a few particulars, firft obferving that the 
narration is interrupted by a chapter concerning their deities 


and doétrine, from whence we fhall only take one fhort paflage' 


relating to their worfhip of the fun and moon. ‘* Some remains 
of this worfhip may be traced, even at this day; as particularly 
borrowing, if they fhould not have it about them, a picce of 
filver on the firft fight of a new moon, as an omen of plenty 
during the month; and at the fame time faying in Irifh, ‘¢ as 
you have found us in peace and profperity, fo leave us in grace 
and mercy.” Some-notion of this kind, we think, is not wholly 
uncommon in England. 

In the reign of ‘Tighernmas (2815) we are told of what is 
called a wholfome though fimple fumptuary Jaw: * By this law, 
it is faid, which his fucceflors were fworn to maintain, and 
which was called [lbreachta, the peafantry, foldiers, and lower 
order of people, were to have their garments but of one colour ; 
military officers and private gentlemen, two; commanders of 
battalions, three; Beatachs, Brughnibhs, or keepers of houfes 
of hofpitality, four; the prime nobility or military knights, 
hve; and the Ollamhs, or do@tors learned in different fciences, 
fix, being one lefs than the chief rulers !’ 

Cochaidh II. who reigned in 2909 was, we are informed, 
* furnamed Faobharglas, or of the green edge, becaufe in his 
days the art of giving different colours to {words and arms was 
found out, and we are told that the points of his javclins and 
blades of his {words were coloured green.’ During the reigns 
from 2993 to 3075, we read of fhields of pure filver, helmets 
ornamented with gold, particularly with crefcents in the front 
of that metal, corflets cafed with pure duétile gold, golden chains 
and collars ; concerning all which, this Writer remarks, the very 
great plenty of gold in Ireland in thefe early days, and in times 
much nearer our own, will not be difputed but by fuch as fhut 
their ears to the voice of truth. They acquired it from native 
mines, and they extraéted both it and filver from thcir mines of 
H 3 copper 
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copper and lead. They accumulated quantities of gold by their | 


trafic with Spain, and with Africa, hence their fhiclds of pure 
filver, hence their helmets and corflets cafed with gold; hence 
the number of {words of mixt metal, with gold handles, to this 
day found in bogs and morafles; hence the hoftages detained 
at the courts of our monarchs, having their fhackles of pure 
gold; hence the very harnefles for horfes were ornamented with 
old !? 
We remember that in our account of Wynne’s Hiftory of 


Ireland we have taken notice of the inftitution of the royal | 
aflembly of Teamor or Tara, in the reign of Ollam-Fodhla, or | 
the learned doctor *: this Writer naturally enlarges on the me. | 


morable appointment ; but we obferve that he and Mr. Wynne 


differ much in point of chronology; while the latter fixes it | 
about A. M. 3266, and our Author about the year 3082. ‘In | 
this Auguft convention, fays Mr. O‘Halloran, all the different | 
records of the kingdom were examined, and this was the firh | 


vife of the famous Pfalter of Tara, being an epitome of unerring 


facts, drawn from the other records of the kingdom, and which : 
it was looked on as criminal to form the leaft doubt of! Here it | 
was that this great prince delivered in the origin, the exploits, | 


and migrations of the Milefjan race, till their Janding in Ire. 


land, all wrote with his own hand, and entered into the Sena- | 


chas More, the great antiquity or Pfalter of Tara, fo called from 
this place of their meeting.’ . 

In feveral fucceeding reigns our Hiftorian introduces the great 
connections between the lrifh and the Carthaginians, and in- 


forms us of the fhare which the former had in the wars between | 
the latter and the Romans. It would have an odd found to | 
moft of our Readers to fay that ancient Rome had been taken | 
by the Irifh: but hear what this gentleman, enamoured with | 
the antiquity and glory of his country, declares. ¢ Plutarch in | 
his life of Camillus, fays he, tells us, as foon as the account of | 
Rome’s being taken by the Gauls reached Greece, that Hera | 
clides of Pontus, who lived at the very time (though this Author; [ 
i. é. Plutarch, fays foon after) in his book De Animd, relates | 
*¢ that a certain report came from the Weft, that an army of | 
Hyperboreans had taken a Greek city called Rome, feated fome | 


where on the Great Sea.” But Ido not wonder, fays Plutarch, 
** that fo fabulous a writer fhould embellith his account of the 


taking of Rome with fuch turgid words as Hyperborean and f 


Great Sea.” And yet, adds Mr. OSHalloran, for thefe remarks 


Plutarch is himfelf cenfured by Dacier, Dryden, and other F 


tranflators. For nothing is more certain, than that the ancients 
called the Mediterranean fea Mare Magnum, as conveying 


al 





¥ Vid. Review, vol. xviii. p. 470. _ 
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paflengers to all parts of the world, in oppofition to the Euxine, 
and other adjoining feas. Nor is Plutarch’s remark on the Hy- 

rboreans better founded; fince they were at that time, and 
long before and after it, a great and powerful people. Nor are 
thefe commentators on our Author to be at all juftified, when 
they affirm that the Greeks called all northern nations in- 
difcriminately Hyperboreans. It is evident, that by Hyperbo- 
reans, the early Greeks underftood the inhabitants of a fingle 
ifland only; and which ifland I have fhewn in the prefent, as 
well as in a former work, to be Ireland. As then Rome was 
feated on the Great Sea, and the Hyperboreans at this time a 
powerful maritime ftate, we may conclude, that Heraclides was 
better informed in thefe matters (efpecially being a contempo- 
rary) than our Author fuppofes ; and that the Irith made a dif- 
tinguifhed figure in this war.’ 

It muft be acknowledged fair and candid in this Writer when 
he lays before us the above quotation, to give at the fame time 
the reflection which Plutarch himfelf makes on it, which ap- 
pears fufficient to prevent, at this diftance of time, our laying 
any great ftrefs on it, or at leaft our applying it in the manner 
Mr. O'Halloran wifhes todo. But whether or not the Mile- 
fian Irifh might have any fhare in the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls, it is not at all improbable that they fhould maintain 
fome connection with the Carthaginians, and perhaps were par- 
ties in fome of their wars. 7 
_ In his zeal for the honour and glory of Ireland, our Author, 
in his account of the reign of Aongus III. (about A. M. 2780) 
acquaints us, that from Fiacha, a fon of the above prince, ‘ the 
royal line of Scotland are defcended, and from him by the fe- 
male line his prefent Majefty is defcended.? However honour- 
able he may efteem this to his Irith lift, it does not appear very 
greatly fo to the royal families he mentions; for this Fiacha 
proves to have been the fon of Aongus III. by his own daughter. 
~ a oon he — obferves, ‘I have taken great pains 
ie p this part of the hiftory, fo honourable to his prefent 

dajelty, and to the North Scots. We fhall not difpute with 
him about his authorities, or the exatnefs of his derivation, 
but we are rather diverted by his ardour for the honour of King 
George III. 
, Ina chapter on chivalry and the early orders of knights in 
re se, we find the following relations, ¢ In the bloody battle 
) Maigh-Lena, in the King’s county, fought in the fecond 
century, it was propofed by fome officers in the imperial army, 
MM — the troops of Munfter, or indeed rather of Leath- 
riya by night, by a kind of coup de main ; but Gaull, the 
he dorni, and chief of the knights ef Connaught, made 

i$ Heroic anfwer: ‘* On the day that I received the honour of 
H 4 knight- 
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knighthood, I vowed never to attack an enemy at night, by 
furprize, or under any kind of difadvantage.”—In the third 
century, Mac Con, an exile, invades Ireland; but inftead of 
immediately attacking his enemy, as yet unprepared, he fends 
his embaffadors to Art, the then monarch, notifying his arrival 
and his intentions. Their demands and his anfwer are worth 
reciting. ‘* Wecome, faid they, from Mac Con, to you Art 
Mac Cuin, requiring you in his name, to divide Ireland with 
him, or to meet him on the plains of Moicruimhe, where he 
will wait for you, with thirty battalions.” °° [ will never con. 


fent to divide the kingdom, replies Art, nor will I decline the § 


battle. He is unworthy of a crown who declines the fight. My 
father waded to the monarchy through torrents of blood, and 
the fword only fhall deprive me of it!” The next queftion was, 
as to the time of fighting. Art demanded twelve months, to 


enable his allies to join him. But the numbers of foreigners in | 


the army of Mac Con made it impoffible to grant this requeft, 
By mutual agreement it was fought in a fortnight, and/a 
moft bloody and decifive battle it proved! For in it fell Art, by 
the fword of Mac Con; the king of Connaught, by that of 
Beine Briot, prince of Wales; feven fons of the king of Mun. 
fter, and many heroes of prime note fel] that day, as is particu. 
Jarly related in the hiftory of this war.’ Thefe and fuch like 
jnftances are adduced to prove the honour and faith of his an- 
ceftors; thefe are followed by fome account of their learning, 
mufic, poetry, &c. 

Concerning the Druids and Bards he remarks in another 
place, ‘In all the wars antecedent to chriftianity, we fee the 





or 


incantations, fpells, and magic of the Druids introduced, and | 
fcarce a battle gained without their affiftance. From this reci- | 
tal, what fhall we think, it is added, of Macpherfon, who | 


boldly affirms, that in all the relations of the early bards, not 
the Jeaft mention of religious ceremony is to.be found! Shall 
we affirm that thefe are his own fuggeltions, not the dictates of 


truth; and fhall we apply to him what the great Ufher fays of ¥ 


his countryman and fellow-labourer Dempfter * ?—*‘* Tam fuf- | 


pect: fidei hominem illum fuifle comperimus, & toties tefleram 
freviffe, ut oculatos nos efle oporteat, & nifi quod videmus, 
nihil ab eo acceptum credere.” ker Opportunities are,em- 
braced of attacking Macpherfon, O*Connor,-and others. “ 
Connaire the Great is fuppofed to have reigned about the 
time of the Chriftian era: ¢ The firft act of his reign, it is faid, 
was an unexampled pun:fhment on the people of Leinfter, for 
the murder of his father. He ordered that every firft of No- 
vember three hundred {words mounted with gold, three hundsed 
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cows, three hundred “purple cloaks, and three hundred fteeds 
fhould be delivered in at his palace, as an eric from that pro- 
vince. From this it'becomes evident, that his father- was mur- 
dered by a party, not killed in battle, fince there was no Jaw or 
precedent to juftify this impoft otherwile. In revenge for this, 
we read foon after, of his own palace in Meath’s being burnt to 
the ground, and he himfelf with difficulty efcaping. Barring 
this, our annals loudly proclaim the uncommon bleilings of this 
reign.’ ' -_ 

A. D. 46 Fearaidhach reigned in Ireland. His immediate pre- 
deceflor was not of the Milefian line, and had been placed on the 
throne amid{t oppofition and anarchy; when he died the crown 
was offered to his fon Moran, who with unexampled heroifm 
and conftancy, fays this Writer, refufed it. But he proves a 
fteady friend to Fearaidhach, who was called the moft juft, and 
to the interefts of his countrymen. Under fuch governors, as 
our Author quotes from Dr. Warner, to confirm his own ac- 
count, Ireland could not be otherwife than happy. ‘ So great, 
it is added, was the reputation of Moran for wifdom and juftice, 
that the gold collar he wore round his neck was ufed by all his 
fucceflors; and fo wonderful were the effects attributed to it, 
that the people were taught to believe, that whoever gave a 
wrong decree with this round his neck, was fure to be com- 
prefled by it, in proportion to his diverging from the line of 
the truth, but in every other inftance it would hang loofe and 
eafy. 

‘ The fuppofed virtue of this collar was a wonderful prefer- 
vative from perjury and prevarication; for no witnefs would 
venture into a court to fupport a bad caufe, as he apprehended 
the effects of it, if placed round his neck. ‘This cannot be 
better illuftrated than by obferving, that, even at this day, to 
iwear—** Dar an Ioadh Mhoran; 7. e. by the collar of Moran,” 
is deemed a moft folemn appeal.’-——Moran’s collar is to be wifhed 
for in every fenate and court of juftice. 

‘It is fingular enough, fays Mr. O‘Halloran, that Cormoc, 
who reigned A, D. 259, and appears to have been a great prince, 
notwithftanding the many improvements ke made in the police 
of Ireland; notwithftanding his reducing Connaught into an 
Irith province, and transferring in a manner the crown of it 
from the Damnonii to his own family, &c. yet ftill by the 
lofs of an eye, though in the caufe of his country, he was judged 
unworthy of fovereign authority, and obliged to make a {ur- 


render of the crown.’ 

From the time of the eftablifhment of crifianity jo Tretand 
under the direction of St. Patrick, the hiftory of this country 
is better known, and has been particularly treated by dif- 
ferent writers, Here, therefore, we fhall take leave of this 
Author ; 
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Author ; hoping that the extracts we have made from the mop 
early part of the hiftory will prove acceptable to our reader, 
Mr. O‘Halloran has ufed great application, and he difplay 
much learning in endeavouring to eftablifh the high antiquity 


of his country, and vindicate its honour. His Englith is fome. | 
times rather defective; but his work, on the whole, is ente. | 


taining and inftructive. I i 
4 


Art. IV. The Law of Lombardy; a Tragedy. As it is performed | 
at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. Written by Robert Jeph. | 





fon, Efg; Author of Braganza. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Evans, 1779, 


T was needlefs to inform us in the: title-page, that this 
Tragedy is written by the Author of Braganza; not only 


becaufe the name of Robert Jephfon, Efq; ftands prefixed t9/ 
both plays, but becaufe the ftyle and manner, the beauties and/ 
blemifhes of both are fo extremely fimilar. The fecond how.| 
ever is unequal to the firft; the merit even of which, in out! 


eftimation, fell fhort of its tranfient popularity. 


The Law of Lombardy, like Braganza, betrays more fymp. ! 
toms of Jabour than genius. In Braganza however the labou! 


was more amply rewarded ; for we cannot difcover in the Lay 
of Lombardy any dialogue at all comparable to the fcene be. 
tween Velafquez and the Monk in our Author’s firft tragedy, 
The diction is, if poffible, ftill more laboured ; and it woul! 
be eafy to point out fervile imitations of Shakefpeare in almof 
every page. Dryden fays of Milton or Ben Johnfon, that you 
may every where ‘* trace them in the fnow of the ancients’, 
The inow of Shakefpeare would be too cold a phrafe; unleé| 
we were to determine that the prototype (like the falfe Flori) 
mel in the Fairy Queen) became fnow in the imitation. 

Mr. Jephfon is an acknowledged mimic. His tragedies at) 
confeffedly pieces of literary mimickry ; wherein the Author, lik} 
other mimics, multiplies the defects, and aggravates the bea/ 
ties of his original. “Tropes, metaphors, fimiles, and fentiments) 
are thick fown in every fcene; but, in our opinion, affede 
language, and fentimental dialogue, are as reprehenfible in tt 

edy as in comedy. Paffion fhould be the prime mover of th) 
Frit Humour of the laft, and Nature fhould govern both. 

The characters in the tragedy of the Law of Lombardy, #f 
but poorly difcriminated. King, Duke, Princefs, Lover, Her 
Villain, Shepherd, Forefter, Squire, &c. all converfe in ty 
{ame unnatural diale&t. The fable alfo, after the third Ad 
takes an unfortunate turn; the fourth creating horror and dif 
guft rather than a pleafing intereft: and two-thirds of the fill 
being made up of circumftances evidently introduced for # 











purpofe of protracting the piece, which of courfe becos! 
proportionably languid. We have felected the conclufion ° 
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breaks out thus: 
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the third A&t as the moft favourable {pecimen of the perform- 


The Princefs, convicted on the perjury of Bireno, 


PRINCESS. [Kueeling.] 
All-feeing Heaven! 
If e’er thy interpofing Providence 
Dath’d the audacious councils of the wicked ; 
Jf innocence, enfoar’d, may raile its eye, 

In humble hope, to thy eternal throne, 

Look down, and fuccour me! I kneel before thee, 

Ditrett, forlorn, abandon’d to defpair, 

By all deferted, and my life befet ; 

The man, my foul adores, traduc’d, and wrong'ds 

Yet, Oh, there is a pang furpafling all! 

While the envenom’d rancour of this fiend 

Cafts its contagion on my fpotlefs fame, 

And, unrebuk’d, perfifts to blaft my virtue. 
Bireno. Hear, fhe avows her love 
Prin. Yes, glory in it—— 

King. Ha, have a care, rath girl! nor turn my grief 
To curfes on thy head—Dar’ft thou confirm 
Thy doubtful infamy? 

Prin. A love fo pure, 

What bofom might not feel, what tongue not own? 

It was a fault to hide the fecret from you, 

But are fuch fighs as veftal breafts might heave, 

Such fpotlefs vows as angels might record, 

Pollution worthy death ? Thefe are my crimes; 

And if I labour with a guilt more black, 

May the full malice of that villain reach me. 

King. What canI think? His abfence—Yet thy truth, 
Thy nature’s modefty plead ftrongly for thee— 
Away with doubt—Oh, thou obdurate heart! 

Bireno, We trifle time—The lifts muft be prepar'd, 
The heralds found defiance —— 

Prin. Hold a moment— | 
I'll tell thee how to arm thee for the combat : 

Steep thy keen {word in poifon, that no balm 

May heal the wounds it gives, but each be mortal ; 

Let a ftaunch blood-hound, with devouring fangs, 

And eye-bails fiery red, couch o’er thy helm; 

The deadly fable of thy mail befmear d 

With {caffolds, wheels, and engines, virgin’s heads 

Freth bleeding from the axe’s fevering ftroke : 

Scorn thou the mean device of vulgar knights, 

Who fight for what they reverence, truth and honeur ; 

But be profefs’d the champion whom thou ferv’ft, 

_ And write in bloody letters, hell and falfehood. 

Bireno, This paffion, lady ! ill becomes your fate: 
Shame is wath’d out by forrow, not by anger. 





King. Hence, from my fight, detefted parricide ! 


Affafiin! butcher! leit thefe feeble hands, 
Brac’d 
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Brac’d by my wrongs to more than mortal ftrength, 

Fix on thy throat, and bare thy treacherous heart. 
Bireno. Old man, I go--Compaflion for thy grief, 

Forbids me to retort thefe outrages, 

Let frenzy take its courfe—When next we meet, 

Summon thy fortitude; and learn, mean time, 

Crowns cannot fave the wearer from affliction, 

But kings, like meaner men, were born to fuffer. 


[ Exeunt Bireno, Afcanio, Senators, 


Scene VII. KING, PRINCESS. 
Kine. Morality from thee! He braves high heaven, 
And well may {corn my anger. Oh, my child! 
This little hour, while I can call thee mine, 
Clofe !et me ftrain thee to my burtting heart : 
Alas! thy aged father can no more 
Than thus to fold thee ; pour thefe {calding tears, 
And drench thy tender bofom with his forrows, 
Prin. By my beft hopes of happinefs hereafter ! 
To fee that reverend frame thus torn with anguthh ; 
To hear thofe heart-feich’d groans, is greater mifery, 
Than all the horrors of the doom that waits me: 
IT could put on a Roman conftancy, 
And go to death like fleep, did no foft 1orrow 
Hang on the mourning of furviving friends, 
And wake a keener pang for their affliction. 
Scene VIII. Yorhem LUCIO. 
Lucio. Forgive the obedience of reluctant duty ! 
I have the council’s order to commit 
The Princefs to a guard’s clofe cultody, 
King. Thou art my fabje&, Lueio! and my foldier ; 
Do.thy unhappy matter one laft fervice ; 
Draw forth thy ford, and ftrike it through my heart. 
Prin. No; let our grief be facred: if we weep, 
Let them nog fee, and triumph in our tears, 
Martyrs have died in voluntary flames, 
And heroes rufh’d on death inevitable, 
By faith infpir’d, or glory. Thou, Sephia! 
Suflain’d alone by peace and innocence, 


Meet fate as firmly, and tranfcend their daring.  [Sxeunt, 
The Prologue and Epilogue are both written by the Author 
of the piece: the firft heavy and phlegmatic, and the Jaft aim 
ing at levity, and the manner of the late Mr. Garrick, but with 
far lefs pleafantry than the much lamented original. 7 


—— ad 








Art. V. A Visdication of fame Paffages in the Fiftecnth and Sx 
teenth Chapters of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roms 


Empire. By the Author. 8vo. 2s8,.6d, Cadell. 1779. 


N our Review for September laft, we gave an account? 
Mr. Davis’s Examination of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chap 
ters of Mr. Gibben’s Hiflory, wh 
with. perverting the ancients, and tranfcribing the moder 
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erein he charges the Hiftora 
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with grofs ignorance, and wilful falfehood ; with betraying the 
confidence, and feducing the faith of thofe Readers, who may 
heedlefsly ftray in the flowery paths of his diction, without per- 
ceiving the po fonous {nake that lurks concealed'in the grafs. 

Thefe weighty charges have prevailed over Mr. Gibbon’s 
averfion to controverfy, and have given rife to the elegant, 
fprightly, and {pirited Vindication now before us. a Rad 

He fets out with telling his Readers that Mr. Davis’s title- 
page is a declaration of war; that in the profecution of his re- 
ligious crufade, he aflumes a privilege of difregarding the ordi- 
nary laws which are tefpected' in the moft hoftile tranfactions 
between civilized men, or civilized nations; that fome of the 
harfheft epithets in the Englifh language, are repeatedly applied 
to the Hiftorian, a part of whofe work Mr.’ Davis has chofe for 
‘the objeét of his criticifm. | . 

He sal on to tel] us, that when he delivered to the world the 
firftt Volume of an important Hiftory, in which he had been 
obliged to connect the progrefs of Chriftianity with the civil ftate 
and revolutions of the Roman empire, he could not be ignorant 
that the refult of his enquiries might offend the intereft of fome, 
and the opinions of others; that if the whole work was favourably 
received by the Public, he had the more reafon to expect that 
this obnoxious part would provoke the zeal of thofe who con- 
fider themfelves as the watchmen of the holy city; that his ex- 
pectations were not difappointec, and that a fruitful crop of 
Anfwers, Apologies, Remarks, Examinations, &c. f{prung up 
with all convenient {peed. 

He read with attention, he fays, feveral criticifms which were 
publifhed againft the two laft Chapters of his Hiftory, and, 
unlefs he much deceives himfelf, weighed them in his own mind 
without prejudice, and without refentment. After he had clearly 
fatished himfclf that their principal obje€tions were founded on 
mifreprefentation or miftake, he declincd with fincere and difin- 
terefted reluctance the odious tafk of controverfy, and almoft 
formed a tacit refolution of committing his intentions, his 
writings, and his adverfaries to the judgment of the Public, of 
a favourable difpofition he had received the moft flattering 
proois. 

* I fhould have confulzed my own eafe, continues he, and perhaps 
I thould have acted in {tricter conformity to the rules of prudence, if 
Thad fill perfevered in patient filence, but Mr. Davis may, if he 
pleafes, afflume the merit of extorting from me the notice which [ 
had refufed to more honourable foes. 1 had declined the confidera- 
tion of their diterary chjecions, but he has compelled me to give an 
PrieH to his criminal accufations. Had he confined himfelf to the or- 
, “wk are indeed obfolete charges of impious principles, and mif- 
intentions, | fhould have acknowledged with readinefs and 
Pleafure that the religion of Mr, Davis appeared to be very different 
from 
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from mine. Had he contented himfelf with the ufe of that ftyle whi 
decency and politenefs have banifhed from the more liberal 
mankind, I fhould have fmiled, perhaps with fome contempt, bay 
without the leaft mixture of anger or refentment. Every animal em, 
ploys the note, or cry, or howl, which is peculiar to its fpécies. 
every man expreffes himfelf in the diale€t the moft congenial to his 
temper and inclination, the mot familiar to the company in which 
he has lived, and to the authors wich whom he is converfant; aud 
while I was difpofed to allow that Mr. Davis had made fome 


ficiency in Ecclefiaftical ftudies, I thould have confidered the dife § 


ference of our language and manners as an unfurmountable bar of 
feparation between us. Mr. Davis has overleaped that bar, and force, 
me to contend with him on the very diriy ground which he hay 
chofen for the fcene of our combat. He has judged, I know not with 
how much propriety, that the fupport of a caufe, which would 
difclaim fuch unworthy affiftance, depended on the ruin of my moral 
and literary charaéter. The different mifreprefentations, of whiel 
he has drawn out the ignominious catalogue, would materially affed 
my credit as an hiftorian, my reputation as a fcholar, and even 

honour and veracity as a gentleman. If I am indeed incapable of 
underftanding what I read, I can no longer claim a place among 
thofe writers who merit the efteem and confidence of the Public. Ifj 


am capable of wilfully perverting what I underftand, I no longer de. | 


ferve to live in the fociety of thofe men, who confider a ftridt and in. 
violable adherence to truth, as the foundation of every thing thats 
virtuous or honourable in human nature. At the fame time, I am 
not infenfible that his mode of attack has given a tranfient pleafure 
to my enemies, and a tranfient uneafinefs to my friends. The fiz 
of his volume, the boldnefs of his affertions, the acrimony of hw 


ftyle, are contrived with tolerable {kill to confound the ignorance‘and F 


candour of his readers. There are few who will examine the truth 
or juftice of his accufations; and of thofe perfons who have bées 
directed by their education to the ftudy of ecclefiaftical antiquity, 
many will believe, or will affect to believe, that the fuccefs of their 
champion has been equal to his zeal, and that the /erpent pierced 
with an hundred wounds lies expiring at his feet. Mr. Davis’s book 
will ceafe to be read (perhaps the grammarians may already reproach 
me for the ufe of an improper tenfe); but the oblivion towards which 
it feems to be haftening, will afford the more ample fcope for th 
artful pra€tice of thofe, who may not fcruple to aiirm, or rather 


infinuate, that Mr. Gibbon was publickly convicted of falfehood and § 


mifreprefentation ; that the evidence produced againft him was um 
anfwerable; and that his filence was the effect and the proof of com 
fcious guilt, Under the hands of a malicious furgeon, the fting off 
wafp may continue to fefter and inflame, long after the vexatious liu 
infe& has left its venom and its life in the wound. 

« Tae defence of my own honour is undoubtedly the firft and pt 
vailing motive which urges me to repel with vigour an unjuit and w& 
provoked attack; and to undertake a tedious vindication, whith 
after the perpetual repetition of the vaineft and moft difgufting of t# 
pronouns, will only prove that J am innocent; and that Mr. Davis 


in his charge, has very frequently fubfcribed his own condemnaiy 
: 1 
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ay prefume to affirm, that the Public have fome intereft 
—_ einen They have fome intereft to know whether the 
= ‘rer whom they have honoured with their favour is deferving of 
ie confidence, whether they muft content themfelves with apts 
- Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire as a fale 
amufng enough, or whether they may venture to receive it as a fair 
and authentic hiftory. The general perfuafion of mankind, that 
where much has been pofitively afferted, Something muft be true, may 
contribute to encourage a fecret fufpicion, which would naturally 
difufe itfelf over the whole body of the work. Some of thofe friends 
who may now tax me with imprudence for taking this public notice 
of Mr. Davis’s book, have perhaps already condemned me for filently 
acquiefcing under the weight of fuch ferious, fuch dire&t, and fuch 
circum {tantial imputations. 
¢ Mr, Davis, who in the laft page of his work appears to have re« 
colleéted that modefty is an amiable and ufefal qualification, affirms 
that his plan required only that he fhould confult the aathors to whom 
he was directed by my references; and that the judgment of riper 
years was not fo neceflary to enable him to execute with fuccefs the 
ious labour to which he had devoted his pen. Perhaps before we 
Dnata; a moment to which I[ moft fervently afpire, Mr. Davis may 
find that a mature judgment is indifpenfably requifite for the fuccefs~' 
fal execution of any work of literature, and more efpecially of criti- 
cilm. Perhaps he will difcover, that a young ftudent who haftily con- 
fults an unknown author, on a fabject with which he is unacquainted, 
cannot always be guided by the moft accurate reference to the know- 
ledge of the fenfe, as well as to the fight of the paffage which has 
been quoted by his adverfary. Abundant proofs of thefe maxims 


_ will hereafter be fuggefted. For the prefent, I fhall only remark, 
| that itis my intention to purfue in my defence the order, or rather 
| the courfe, which Mr. Davis has marked out in his Examination; 


and that I have numbered the feveral articles of my impeachment 
according to the moft natural divifion of the fubjecét. And now let 
me proceed on this hoftile march over a dreary and barren defert, 
where thirft, hunger, and intolerable wearinefs, are much more to be’ 
dreaded, than the arrows of the enemy.’ 

As few of our Readers can be fuppofed to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the writings of Eufebius, La¢tantius, Jerom, 
Juftin Martyr, Tertullian, &c. we fhall pafs over what Mre 
Gibbon advances in his own vindication, with regard to the 
paflages referred to in thefe writers; we cannot however deny 
ourfelves the pleafure of placing before our Readers the very 


yj manly and fatisfactory anfwer of Mr. Gibbon to the charges. 
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—— againft him by Mr. Davis, refpecting his mode of quo- 
ation. 

Mr. Davis, in the Introduction to his’ Examination (fee our 
Review for September laft), tells us, that the Hiftorian fome- 
on mentions the Author only, perhaps the book, and often’ 
caves the Reader the toil of finding out, or rather guefling at 


the paflage ; that by this policy, he has an opportunity of ine 
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dulging his wit and his fpleen, in fathering the abfurdeft opig, 
ons on the moft venerable writers of antiquity; that on exami, 
ing his references, when they are to be traced, we ofte, 
find him fupporting his caufe by manifeft falfification, and pg, 
petually afluming to himfelf the ftrange privilege of inferting i 
his text what the Writers referred to give him no right to advang 


on their authority. 

Now hear Mr. Gibbon’s reply. * Such, fays he, is the fileg 
‘Mr. Davis; who in another place mentions this mode of . quotation, 
as a good artifice to efcape detection; and applauds, with an agreeabl 
irony, his own labours in turning over a few pages of the Theodofiy 
Code. 

‘ I thall not defcend to animadvert on the rude and illiberal ftrai 
of this paflage, and [ will frankly own that my indignation is lof ix 
aftonifhment, The Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters of my Hiftor 
are illuflrated by three hundred and eighty-three notes; and th 
nakednefs of a few notes, which are not accompanied by any quota § 
tion, is amply compenfated by a much greater number, whick con 
tain two, three, or perhaps four diftinét references; fo that upon th 
whole my ftock of quotations which fupport and juflify my fat 
Cannot amount to lefs than eight hundred or athoufand. AsI ha 
often felt the inconvenience of the loofe and general method ¢ 
quoting which is fo falfely imputed to me, 1 have carefully diftit 
guifhed the docks, the chapters, the /e@ions, the pages of the authos 
to whom ! referred, with a degree of accuracy and attention, whid 
might claim fome gratitude, as it has feldom been fo regular) 
practifed by any hiftorical writers. And here I mutt confefs fom 
obligation to Mr. Davis, who, by ftaking my credit and his owna 
a circumitance fo obvious and palpable, has given me fo early an op 
portunity of fubmitting the merits of our caufe, or at lealt of oug 
characters, to the judgment of the Public. Hereafter, when Ia 
fummoned to defend myfelf againft the imputation of mifquoting th 
text, or mifreprefenting the fenfe of a Greek or Latin author, it wil 
not be in my power to communicate the knowledge of the language, 
or the poffeflion of the books, to thofe readers who may be deftitut 
either of one or of the other, and the part which they are obliged 
take between affertions equally ftrong and peremptory, may fom 
times be attended with doubt and hefitation. But in the prefent™ 
ftance, every reader who will give himfelf the trouble of confultig 
the firft volume of my hiftory, is a competent judge of the queftios 
T exhort, I folicit him to run his eye down the columns of Notes, 
to count 4ow many of the quotations are minute and particular, 4 
jew are vague and general. When he has fatified himfelf by thi] 
eafy computation, there ‘s a word which may naturally fuggelt t 
felf; an epithet, which [ fhould be forry either to deferve or Uh 
the boldnefs of Mr. Davis’s affertion, and the confidence of my # 
peal will tempt, nay, perhaps, will force him to apply that ep 
either to one or to the other of the adverfe parties. 

‘ Ihave confeffed that a critical eye may difcover /ome loofe # 
general references; but as they bear a very inconfiderable propor 


to the whole mafs, they c4nnot fupport, or even excufe a falfeam 
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whgenerous accufation, which muft reflect difhonour either on the 
obieét or on the author of it. If the examples in which I have occa- 
fionally deviated from my ordinary practice were {pecified and exa- 
mined, I am perfuaded that they might always be fairly attributed to 
fome one of ite following reafons. 1. In fome rare inftances, which 
I have never attempted to conceal, I have been obliged to adopt quo- 
tations which were exprefled with lefs accuracy than I could have 
withed. 2. I may have accidentally recollected the fenfe of a paflage 
which [ had formerly read, without being able to find the. place, or 
even to tran{cribe from memory the precife words. 3. The whole 
tract (as in a remarkable inflance of the fecond Apology of Jatin 
Martyr) was {fo fhort, that a more particular defcription was not re- 
quired. 4. The form of the compofition fupplied the want of a local 
reference; the preceding mention of the year fixed the paffage of the 
annalift, and the reader was guided to the proper {pot in the com- 
mentaries cf Grotius, Valefius or Godefroy, by the more accurate Ci- 
tation of their original author. 5. The idea which | was defirous of 
communicating to the reader, was fometimes the general refult of the 
author or treatife that I had quoted; nor was it poflible to confine, 
within the narrow limits of a particular reference, the fenfe or {pirit 
which was mingled with the whole mafs. Thefe motives are either 
laudable or at leaft innocent. In two of thefe exceptions my ordinary 
mode of citation was fuperfluous; in the other three it was impracti- 
cable. 

* In quoting a comparifon which Tertullian had ufed to exprefs the 
rapid increafe of the Marcionites, I exprefsly declared that I was 
obliged to quote it from memory *. If 1 have been guilty of com- 
paring them to dees, inflead of wa/ps, I can however molt fincerely 
difclaim the fagacious fufpicion of Mr. Davis +. who imagines that 
J was tempted to amend the fimile of Tertullian from an improper 
partiality for thofe odious Heretics. 


diftintly be read in the fame number, the fame title, and the fame 
book of the Cope or Justinian. He who is fevere fhould at leaft 
be jut: yet I fhould probably have difdained this minute animadver- 
fion, unlefs it had ferved to difplay the general ignorance of the critic 
in the Hiftory of the Roman Jurifprudence. If Mr. Davis had not 
been an abfolute ilranger, the moft treacherous guide could not have 
Po aegegy that a refcript of Diocletian was to be fuund in the Theo- 
saa Bry was defigned only to preferve the hows of Con- 
Gif) Divi 1S ueceffors. Com pendiofam (fays Theodofius hime 
ad valium Conftitutionum {cientlam, ex D. Conftantini tem- 





P * Gibbon’s Hiftory, p- 551. I fhall ufually refer to the third edi- 
Pie cing there are any various readings, 
. avis, Pp. 144, t Gibbon, p. 593. € Davis, p. 230. 
EV. Feb, 1779 ] poribus 
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rere roboramus, (Novell. ad calcem Cod. Theod. 1. i. tit, & 
leg. i.)’ 

"We fhall now lay before our Readers part of what Mr, Gib. 
bon has advanced on the fubject of Plagiari/m, as another fpeci- 
men of the manly and liberal manner in which he vindicates his 
reputation as an hiftorian and a fcholar. 

Mr. Davis (fee our Review for September aft), tells us, that 
were he to reftore to Middleton, Barbeyrac, Dodwell, Mofheim, 
and Dupin, the paflages which Mr. Gibbon has purloined, he 
would appear as naked as the proud and gaudy daw in the fable, 
when each bird had plucked away his own plume; and that 
there would fcarce be a fingle fentence left for him to boaft of 
as his own, in his two famous chapters, which were to give the 
death wound to Chriftianity. 

’ © Befides the ideas (fays Mr. Gibbon in his reply to the charge of 
Plagiarifm) which may be fuggefted by the ftudy of the moft learned 
and ingenious of the moderns, the hiftorian may be indebted to them 
for the occafional communication of fome paflages of the ancients, 
which might otherwife have efcaped his knowledge or his memory. 
In the confideration of any extenfive fubje&, nose will pretend to 
have read all that has been written, or to recolle& all that they have 
read: nor is there any difgrace in recurring to the writers who have 
profeffedly treated any queftions, which in the courfe of a long nar- 
rative we are Called upon to mention in a flight and incidental man- 
ner, If I touch upon the obfcure and fanciful theology of the 
Gnoltics, I can accept without a bluth the affiftance of the candid 
Beaufobre; and when, amidit the fury of contending parties, I trace 
the progrefs of ecclefiaftical dominion, [ am not afhamed to confefs 
myfelf the grateful difciple of the impartial Mofheim, In the next 
Volume of my Hiftory, the Reader and the Critic muft prepare them- 
felves to fee me make a ftill more liberal ufe of the labours of thofe 
indefatigable workmen who have dug deep into the mine of anti- 
quity. The Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries are far more 
voluminous than their predeceffors; the writings of Jerom, of Av- 

uftin, of Chryfoftom, &c, cover the walls of our libraries. The 
malleft part is of the hiftorical kind: yet the treatifes which feem the 
leaft to invite the curiofity of the reader, frequently conceal very 
ufeful hints, or very valuable faéts. The polemic who inyolves 
himielf and his antagonifts in a cloud of argumentation, fometimes 
relates the origin and progrefs of the herefy which he confutes; and 
the preacher who declaims againft the luxury, defcribes the man- 
ners, of the age; and feafonably introduces the mention of fome 
public calamity, that he may afcribe it to the juftice of offended 
Heaven. It would furely be unreafonable to expect that the hiftoriaa 
fhould perufe enormous volumes, with the uncertain hope of extracting 
2 few interefting lines, or that he fhould facrifice whole days to the 
momentary amufement of his Reader. Fortunately for us both, the 
diligence of ecclefiaftical critics has facilitated our inquiries: the 
compilations of Tillemont might alone be confidered as an immenle 


repertory of truth and fable, of almoft all that the Fathers - pre- 
, ervecs 
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ferved, or invented, or believed ; and if we equally avail ourfelves 
of the labours of contending fectaries, we fhall often difcover, that 
the fame paflages which the prudence of one of the difputants would 
have fupprefled or difguifed, are placed in the moft confpicuous light 
by the active and interefted zeal of his adverfary. On thefe occa- 
fions, what is the duty of a faithful hiftorian, who derives from fome 
modern writer the knowledge of fome ancient teftimony, which he is 


SS . ad 





7 defirous of introducing into his own narrative? It is his duty, and 
‘ it has been my invariable practice, to confult the original ; to ftudy 
with attention the words, the defign, the fpirit, the context, the fi- 
‘ tuation of the paflage to which | had been referred; and before I ap- 
propriated it to my own ufe, to juttify my own declaration, My that [ 
i had carefully examined all the original materials that could illuftrate 
: the fubjeét which | had undertaken to treat.” If this important obli- 
gation has fometimes been imperfectly fulfilled, [ have only omitted 
f what it would have been impracticable for me to perform. The 
d greateft city in the world is ftill deftitu:e of that ufeful inftitution, a 
n public library; and the writer who has undertaken to treat any large 
. hiftorical fubject, is reduced to the neceflity of purchafing, for his 
4 private ufe, a numerous and valuable collection of the books which 
0 mutt form the bafis of his work. The diligence of his bookfellers will 
e not always prove fuccefsful; and the candour of his readers will not 
e always expect, that, for the fake of verifying an accidental quota- 
'° tion of ten lines, he fhould load himfelf with a ufelefs and expenfive 
\° feries of ten volumes. In avery few inflances, where I had not the 
ie | opportunity of confulting the originals, | have adopted their teftimon 
d on the faith of modern guides, of whofe fidelity 1 was fatisfied; bue 
e on thefe occafions*, inftead of decking myfelf with the borrowed 
fs plumes of Tillemont or Lardner, I have been moft fcrupulonfly 
xt '§ \ exact in marking the extent of my reading, and the fource of my in- 
Ne formation. This diftinélion, which a fenfe of truth and modefty had 
fe engaged me to exprefs, is ungeneroufly abufed by Mr. Davis, who 
is feems happy to inform his Readers, that ‘* in ong inftance (Chap. 
re xvi, 164, or, in the firft edition, 193.) Ihave, by an unaccountable 
D- overfight, unfortunately for myfelf, forgot to drop the modern, and 
he that | modeftly difclaim all knowledge of Athanafius, bat what I had 
he picked up from Tillemont+.’” Without animadverting on the de- 
ry cency of thefe expreflions, which are now grown famiiar to me, [ 
es hall content myfelf with obferving that as | had frequently quoted 
es Eufebius, or Cyprian, or Tertullian, decaufe 1 had read them; {o, in 
nd this inftance, I only made my reference to Tillemont, becauje | had 
- not read, and did not poflefs, the works of Athanafias. The pro- 
ne grefs of my undertaking has fince directed me to perufe the Hiftori- 
ed cal Apologies of the Archbifhop of Alexandria, whofe life is a very 
an interefting part of the age in which he lived; and if Mr. Davis faould 
ng have the curiofity to look into my Second Volume, he will find that I 
“ make a free and frequent appeal to the writings of Athanafius. 
he * Gibbon, p. 60 » N.1563 p. 606. N. 1613 p. 690, N. 1643 
nfe P. 699, N. 4 5 5°S P 9 P- 9 , + 
re- Tt Davis, Pp. 2736 
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Whatever may be the opinion or practice of my adverfary, this Taye 
rehend to be the dealing of a fair and honourable man. 

‘ The hiftorical monuments of the three firil centuries of ecclefiafti- 
cal antiquity are neither very numerous, nor very prolix. From the 
end of the Aéts of the Apoftles, to the time when the firft Apology 
of Juftin Martyr was prefented, there intervened a dark and doubtful 
period of fourfcore years ; and, even if the Epiftles of Ignatius fhould 
be approved by the critic, they could not be very ferviceable to the 
hiftorian. From the middle of the fecond tothe beginning of the 
fourth century, we gain our knowledge of the ftate and progrefs of 
Chriftianity from the fucceffive Apologies which were occafionally 
eompofed by Juttin, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Origen, Ge.3; from 
the Epillles of Cyprian; from a few fizcere a‘ts of the Martyrs; from 
fome moral or controverfial tracts, which indire€lly explain the events 
and manners of the times; from the rare and accidental notice which 
profane writers have taken of the Chriitian fet; from the declama- 
tory Narrative which celebrates the deaths of the perfecutors; and 
from the Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Eufebius, who has preferved fome 
valuable fragments of more early writers. Since the revival of let. 
ters, thefe original materials have been the common fund of critics 
and hiftorians: nor has it ever been imagined, that the abfolute and 
exclufive property of a paffage in Fufebius or Tertullian was ac. 
quired by the fir’ who had an opportunity of quoting it. The 
learned work of Mofheim, de Rebus Chrifianis ante Conffantinum, was 
printed in the year 1753; and if | were poffeffed of the patience and 
difingenvity of Mr. Davis, 1 would engage to find all the ancient 
teftimonies that he has alleged, in the writings of Dodwe'!l or Tille+ 
mont, which were publifhed before the end of the laf{ century. But 
if. I were animated by any malevolent intentions againft Dodwell or 
Tillemont, I could as eafily, and as unfairly, fix on them the guilt 
of Plagiarifm, by producing the fame paflages tranfcribed or tranf- 
lated at full length in the Annals of Cardinal Baronius. Let not cri- 
ticifm be any longer difgraced by the practice of fuch unworthy arts. 
Inttead of admitting fufpicions as falfe as they are ungenerous, can- 
dour will acknowledge, that Mofheim or Dodwell, Tillemont or 
Baronius, enjoyed the fame right, and often were under the fame 
obligation, of quoting the paflages which they had read, and which 
were indifpenfably requifite to confirm the truth and fubitance of 
their fimilar narratives. Mr. Davis is fo far from allowing me the 
benefit of this common indulgence, or rather of this common right, 
that he ftigmatizes with the name of Plagiari/m a clofe and literal 
agreement with Dodwell in the account of fome parts of the perfe- 
cution of Diocletian, where a few chapters of Eufebius and Laétan- 
tius, perhaps of La¢tantius alone, are the fole materia!s from whence 
our knowledge cou'd be derived, and where, if F had not tran{cribed, 
J muft have invented. He is even bo!d enough (Zo/d is not the proper 
‘ word) to conceive fome hopes of perfuading his readers, that an 
Hiitorian who has employed feveral years of his life, and feveral 
hundred. pages, on the Deeline and Fall of the Roman Empire, had 
never read Orofius, or the Auguftan Hiftory; and that he was forced 
to borrow, at fecond-hand, his quotations from the ieee 
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Code. I cannot profefs myfelf very defirous of Mr. Davis’s ac’. 

vaintance; but if he will take the trouble of calling at mv houte 
any afternoon when [ am zor at home, my fervant fhall thew him my 
Jibrary, which he will find tolerably well furnifhed with the ofeful 
authors, ancient as well as modern, ecclefiaftical as well as profane, 
who have dire&ly fapplied me with the materials of my hiflory.’ 

Towards the clofe of his anfwer to Mr. Davis, Mr. Gibbon 
fays, that his Readers mutt be fatisfied, and indeed fatiated, 
with the repeated proofs which he has made of the weight and 
temper of his adverfary’s weapons ; that they have, in every af- 
fault, fallen dead and lifelefs to the ground; that they have 
more than once recoiled, and dangeroufly wounded, the unfkil- 
ful hand that had prefumed to ufe them; that he has examined 
all the mi/reprefentatians and inaccuracies, which even for a mo- 
ment could perplex the ignorant, or deceive the credulous,; 
that the few imputations waicu he has neglected, are {till more 
palpably falfe, or {till more evidently trifling; and that even 
the friends of Mr. Davis will fearcely continue to afcribe his 
contempt of that Gentleman to his fear. 

The remaining part of Mr. Gibbon’s Vindication is employed 
in confidering the criticifms of Mr, Apthorpe, Dr. Watfon, 
Dr. Randolph, Dr. Chelfum, Ge.—* Being reluctantly drawn 
into the lifts of controverfy, fays Mr. Gibbon, J fhall not re- 
tire till [ have faluted, either with ftern defhance, or gentle cour- 
tefy, the theological champions who have fignalized their ar- 
dor to break a lance againft the fhie!d of a Pagan adverfary.’ 

He treats Dr. Watfon in a very polite and liberal manner; 
gives his reafons for not entering into a public controverfy with 
‘a writer of fo refpectable a character; and, after illuftrating a 
paflage, which, by the mifconftruction of his true meaning, 
feems to have made, he fays, an involuntary, but unfavourable 
impreffion on the libera! mind of Dr. Wation,. proceeds as fol- 
Jows. 

* Far be it from me, cr from any faithful Hiflorian, to impute to 
refpectable focieties the faults of fome individual members. Our two 
Univerfities moft undoubtedly contain the fame mixture, ‘and moit 
probably the fame proportions, of zeal and moderation, of reafon 
and fuperftiion. Yet there is much lefs difference between the 
{moothnefs of the Ionic and the roughnefs of the Doric dialeét, than 


:may be found between the polifhed ttile of Dr. Wat‘on, and the coarfz 


language of Mr. Davis, Dr. Chelfum, or Dr. Randolph. The fe- 
«ond of thefe critics, Dre Chelfum of Chriit Church, is unwilling 


that the world thould forget that Ae was the firit who founded to arms, 
that.4e was the firit who furnifhed the antidote to the poifon, and 
Who, as early as the month of OSober of the year 1776, publithed 


his Stridures on the Two laft Chapters of Mr. Gibbon’s Hittory. 
The fuccefs of a pamphlet, which he modeftly fyies imperfe&t and 


All-digetted, encouraged him to refume the controverfy. In the be- 


ginning of the prefent year, his Remarks made their fecond appear- 
1 3 ance, 
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ance, with fome alteration of form, and a large increafe of bulk; and 
the author, who feems to fight under the protection of two epifcopal 
banners, has prefixed, in the front of his volume, his name and 
titles, which in the former edition he had lefs honourably fuppreffed, 
His confidence is fortified by the alliance and communications of a 
diftinguifbed Writer, Dr, Randolph, &Jc. who, on a proper occafion, 
would, no doubt, be ready to bear as honourable teftimony to the 
merit and reputation of Dr. Chelfum. The two friends are indeed {@ 
happily united by art and nature, that if the author of the Remarks 
had not pointed out the valuable communications of the Margaret 
Profeffor, it would have been impoflible to feparate their refpective 
property. Writers who poflefs any freedom of mind, may be known 
from each other by the peculiar character of their ftyle and fentiments; 
bur the champions who are inlifted in the fervice of Authority, com. 
monly wear the uniform of the regiment. Oppreffed with the fame 
yoke, covered with the fame trappings, they heavily move along, 
perhaps not with an equal pace, in the fame beaten track of pre- 
judice and preferment. YetI fhould expofe my own injuftice, were 
{ abfolutely to confound with Mr. Davis the two Doétors in Divinity, 
who are joined in one volume, ‘The three critics appear to be ani- 
mated by the fame implacable refentment againft the Hiftorian of the 
Roman Empire; they are alike difpofed to {upport the fame opinions 
by the fame arts; and if in the language of the two latter the difre- 
gard of politenefs is fomewhat lefs grofs and indecent, the difference 
is not of fuch a magnitude as to excite in my breaft any lively fenfae 
tions of gratitude. It was the misfortune of Mr. Davis that he un- 
dertook to write before he had rea@. He fet out with the ftock of 
authorities which he found in my quotations, and boldly ventured to 
play his reputation againft mine. Perhaps he may now repent of a 
lofs:which is not eafily recovered; but if I had not furmounted my 
almoft infuperable reluctance to a public difpute, many a reader might 
fill be dazzled by the vehemence of his affertions, and might ftill 
believe that Mr. Davis had detected feveral wilful and important mif- 
reprefentations in my Two laft Chapters, But the confederate Doétors 
appear to be fcholars of a higher form and longer experience; they 
enjoy a certain rank in their academical world; and as their zeal is 
enlightened by fome rays of knowledge, fo their defire to ruin the 
credit of their adverfary is occafionally checked by the apprehenfion 
of injuring theirown, ‘Thefe reftraints, to which Mr. Davis was 2 
flranger, have confined them to a very narrow and humble path of 
hiftorical criticifm; and if I were to correé, according to their 
wifhes, all the particular facts againtt which they bave advanced any 
objections, thefe corrections, admitted in their fulleit extent, would 
hardly furnith materials for a decent lift of errata. 

‘ The dogmatical part of their work, which in every fenfe of the 
word deferves that appellation, is ill adapted to engage my attention. 
I had declined the confideration of theological arguments, when they 
were managed by a candid and liberal adverfary; and it would be 
inconfiftent enough, if I fhould have refufed to draw my {word in 
honourable combat againft the keen and well-tempered weapon of 


ir, Watfon, for the fole purpofe of encountering the ruftic cudgel 
of two ftaunch and flurdy Polemics.’ 
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We fhall now conclude this article with obferving, that it is 
jmpoflible for an impartial Reader to perufe Mr. Gibbon’s Vin- 
dication with any degree of attention, without entertaining a 
very high idea of his learning, his abilities, and his candor. 
There are fome objections, indeed, to the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Chapters of his Hiftory, which have been urged by Dr. 
Watfon, Dr. Chelfum, and others, to which he -has given ‘no 


an{wer, thinking them, perhaps, of little importance, but which, 


in our opinion, deferved a diftinct, and ferious confideration, R : 





Arar. VI. Elements of General Hijiory. Tranflated from the French 
of the Abbé Millot. 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. Beards. Cadell. 
1778. 

UCH of our Readers as are converfant with foreign litera- 
ture, can be no ftrangers to the charaéter of Abbé Millot, 

whofe judgment as an Hiftorian, and whofe elegance as a 

Writer, give him a juft title to that refpect and confideration 

which he enjoys in the republic of letters. 

The work now before us cannot fail of adding confiderably 
to his reputation, and muft be particularly acceptable to all 
thofe readers, who are defirous of having a general acquaintance 
with the principal hiftorical events of ancient times, but who 
have neither leifure nor ability to confult the originals. He 
has reduced a very extenfive fubject within narrow limits, con- 
fining himfelf to what is ufeful and important to men and citi- 
zens, without entering into minute enquiries, or tedious details 
of uninterefting faéts, and leaving out thofe idle fables and filly 
{tories which are fo frequently to be met with in ancient hiftory, 
and which, while they load the memory, contribute little or 
nothing towards ftrengthening the underftanding, or improving 
the heart, 

Though the Author has the inftru€tion of youth princi- 
Pally in view, yet thofe of advanced years, and cultivated 
underftandings, will reap very confiderable advantage from 
an attentive perufal of his work; which, with few, very 
few exceptions indeed, breathes a manly, candid, and liberal 
fpirit; fhews the Hiftorian to be an enemy to fuperftition, 
bigotry, violence, and tyranny; and a hearty friend to every 
thing that can improve, adorn, or exalt humanity. 

The firft volume contains the hiftory of the Egyptians, Chi- 
nefe, Affyrians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, Hebrews or Jews, 
Medes, Perfians, Scythians, and Celta, Indians, Greeks, and 

Omans, and clofes with the hiftory of the fecond Punic war.— 
he work is divided in fuch a manner as to make each chapter 

the fubjec of one leffon for youth. 

The tranflation, though not elegant, has yet confiderable 
merit, being, in general, very juft to the original. Our Readers 
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may form fome judgment of it from the following fpeci- 
men, which will give them, at the fame time, fome idea of 
the Author’s tafte and manner of writing ; we fhall take it from 
that part of the work which treats of the arts, learning, and 
fcience of the Greeks, Part of what he fays concerning their 
philofophy is as follows: 

‘ When the minds of men are fet in motion, and they are led by 
curiofity, emulation, or any other motive, to dedicate their atten. 
tion to ftudy, it is impoffible that all can purfue the fame tracks fo 
that if the dedles /etires have an invincible attraétion for fome, there 
are others no Jefs delighted with the {ciences: a paffion for acquiring 
knowledge, anda love of fearching after truth, fhew themfelves even 
in the train of the mufzs. When the pleafures derived from reafon 
begin to be relithed, thofe of the imagination lofe their influence 
upon thofe ferious active minds who prefer the folid to the agreeable, 
or rather who find what is agreeable in the difcovery of truth. Man, 
fociety, and nature, prefenc to them an immenfe field for reflection 
and enquiry: they embrace philofophy becaufe there alone can they 
find the gratification of their defires. 

‘ The firft philofophers were fages who chiefly dedicated their 
attention to the fludy and practice of morality. What could bef 
fecure the happinefs of individuals or of the ftate, was the fubjett of 
their meditations; their deepeft contemplations related to that ob- 
ject; they were unacquainted with vain fubtilties and contentions 
about words, or with a paffion for fupporting different fyftems and 
fets, which produced fuch numberlefs errors and extravagancies, 
when fenfe was forfaken for intellectual caufes, and the love of 

‘ trath was facrificed to opinion. They afterwards loft themfelves in 
different hypothefes on the origin of the world, the firft caufe, the 
fupreme good, &c. We. Wifdom evaporated in idle reveries, and 
endlefs fophiftry. What was faid to Thales of Miletus, by a good 
woman, who faw him fall while contemplating the ftars, may be ap- 
plied to moft of the ancient philofophers. How fbould you know the 
beavens, faid the, when you do not fee what is at your feet ! 

‘ The Grecian philofophy was divided into two branches, the Joni¢ 
and Jistian fects; both of which were fubdivided into feveral others, 
Thales, the cotemporary of Solon, was at the head of the firft, and 
Pythagoras the chief of the fecond, I hall only fpeak as a hiftorian, 
and mention the molt celebrated philofophers, but in a few words, 
confining myfelf to what is moft interefting. 

‘ Pythagoras deferves to be ranked firfl, becaufe he laboured effec- 
tually in the caufe of morals, It was not in the time of Numa, 2s 
numbers have fuppofed, but in that of Tarquin the proud, about 
five hundred and forty years before the chriftian era, that that great 
man did fo much honour to Greece, and fo much good to Italy. He 
was believed to be a native of Samos, and having heard the reafon- 
‘Ings of a philofopher upon the immortality of the fon], immediately 
devoted himfelf in a kind of enthuftafm, to the Rudy of philofophy. 
He travelled into Egypt, Phoenicia, Chaldea, and probably as far 
‘as the Indies,.in queit of knowledge. Though a geometrician and 
altronomer, he looked upon virtue as the firft of the fciences, 7 
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was perfuaded that he was born to make profelytes, After having 
taught fome time in Greece, he went into that part of Italy, which 
jis called Magna Grecia, becaufe of the colonies by which it was 
eopled. Crotona, Metapontum and Tarentum, were the places in 
which he chiefly refided. Here he did not fhut himfelf up in the 
fhade of his clofet, but openly haraneued in the caufe of virtue, to 
reform the manners of the people. Crorona, a place noted for de- 
bauchery, very foon changed its appearance; a reformation ‘took 
place, the women ilript thenrfelves of their ornaments, and the mar- 
riage vow became invivlably facred, Several other towns’ of Italy 
likewife followed the initructions of the philofopher, and were go- 
verned by his counfels. One of his maxims was, that there were 
but five things which ought to be combated ; the difeafes of the body, 
the ignorance of the mind, the paflions of the heart, fedition in cities, 
and difcord in private families. . 

© He lived in the fame fociety wich his difciples, and made them 
fabmit to a kind of noviciate, for at leaft two years, and fome for 
five, during which time they were to learn in filence, without being 
entitled to enquire the reafon of his doétrines, becaufe he did not 
imagine they were capable of reafoning until they had imbibed good 
principles. He tavght them to reafon by making them acquainted 
with geometry, without which they could not difcover a quack or 
impoitor. Whatever he faid, was received as an oracle. The mafler 
aid fo, was fufticient to op the mouths of his fcholars. Did he then 
order a blind fubmiffion, or did he difpel their doubts by perfuafion ? 
The troe philofopher can never think of tyrannizing over the human 
mind, and it is not probable that a geometrician would defire to be 
believed upon his word. . 

‘ His doctrine of the divinity was excellent. He taught the unity 
of God, the author of all things, an infinisce almighty {pirit, inca- 
pable of fuffering, who is not an obje&t of our fenfes, or perceivable 
but to the underitanding. His defire was, that all our actions, and 
all our application, fhould be directed to make us refemble the 
Deity, by the acquifition of truth; adding, that to know the truth, 
at is neceflary to feck it with a pare heart, and keep the paflions ia 
perfe fubjection. Perhaps it is without any foundation that the 
opinion of the Stoics has been afcribed to him; that God is the foul 
of the univerfe, from whence human fouls are derived as parts from 
their whole: bdt at leat he does not feem to have taken i: in the 
fame fenfe with the materialifts. 

* The metempfychofis was a fundamental part of his doétrine, in 
confequence of which, he forbad the killing and eating of animals. 
The rewarding the good, and punifhing the wicked were conneéted 
with this idea, which was fpread over all Afia and Egypt. It mutt 
be owned that this was an ufeful error for thofe people who had 
not the advantage of revelation to inform them of a future flate, 

* Some miracles and abfurd ftories have been handed down about 
Pythagoras, becaufe he was Jooked upon as infpired. Impofitions 
equally improbable, have likewife been attributed to him; but the 
laws of his difciples, Zaleucus and Charondas, of which fome valu- 
able fragments have been preferved by Diodorus, ferve as a proof 
of his profound wifdom, amidft the ignorance of idolatry. The firft 
of 
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of thefe was:a lawgiver of the Sibarites, a people formerly noted for 
their effeminacy; the fecond, of the Locrians in Italy. The pre- 
amble to the laws of Zaleucus dwells upon the exiftence of the 
Deity, to whom every good which we enjoy ought to be afcribed, 
who difdains the facrifices of the wicked, and who fhould be ho. 
noured by purity of morals and the exercife of every virtue. A 
body of laws ereéted upon fuch a foundation, is the more to be 
refpected, as it infpires mankind with a love of thofe duties which it 
preicribes. 


Thales, the chief of the Ionic feét, faid that water was the firf’ 


principle of all things, and that God, a fpiricual fubftance, which he 
believed to be the foul of matter, had formed every thing out of 
water, Anaxagoras, about an age after Thales, taught that the for- 
mation of the univerfe ought to be afcribed to an infinitely powerful 
aud wife being. He believed that matter was eternal, and his fuc- 
ceflors.adhered to that opinion. However, it was the greateft flep 
that could be taken by a philofopher to exalt his knowledge to the 
belief of a Supreme Being, whofe wifdom had formed the world, 
Anaxagoras appeared impicus in the eyes of the Athenians, becaufe 
he faid that the fun was a flaming fubitance; for which he would 
have been put to death, if Pericles had not made him fly from that 
fuperftitious city. Such are the cecifions of ignorance, animated by 
a blind zeal, which is a difgrace to that religion it pretends to fup- 
port. Upon that Philofopher being afked whether he chofe to have 
his body, after his death, carried to Clazomene, the place of his 
nativity: Yo what purpofe? replied he, the road to the other world is 
as foort from one place as anctber. 

‘ Socrates, the difciple of Anaxagoras, dedicated all his labours 
to ferve the caufe of virtue; he laughed at the vanity of the fophitts, 
and taught his pupils to think that the proper ftudy of man, was % 
know himfelf, that he might become better; he devoted his philo- 
fophy to the good of the public, from which it never fhould be fepa- 
rated, and was made to drink the hemlock like an impious criminal, 
as a reward for his piety, and fervices to his country. 

* Socrates committed nothing to writing; but Plato, his difciple, 
compofed many excellent pieces in an eloquent ftyle, upon the Deity, 
the foul, laws, ard the duties of morality, though he introduced a 
mumber of extravagant ideas, from whence an infinity of chimeras 
were produced. He was governed by fancy, buat a philofopher 
fhould hearken only to reafon. He created an intelle€tual world, in 
which genii, numbers, and fantaftical relations, formed a perfect 
chaos. Pythagoras had employed numbers, probably as figns; but 
Plato employed them as reafons, and nature was forgot in all his 
fyfiems: it couid not be found either in his phyfics or metaphyfics, 
nor even in his morals, and ilill lefs in his politics, the principles of 
which are impracticable: neverthelefs, he is often fo admirable, that 
even his imperfetions are enticing. J /bould like better to be deceived 
with Plato, {aid Cicero, than to think right with the other philofophers 
(Tofcul. 1.) A ftrange maxim indeed, but ferves to fhew that the 
greateft geniufes fometimes are dupes to prejudice. _ 

‘ Ariftotle, of Stagyra in Macedonia, the moft celebrated of all 
the difciples of Plato, was of very differen: fentiments, and an - 
ouncer 
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founder of the fect of Paripatetics. When Alexander fet out on his 
expedition to Afia, Ariftotle went to teach at Athens, from whence 
he withdrew upon being accufed of impiety by a —_ of Ceres, 
though without any proof being offered ; to prevent the Athenians, as 
he faid, from committing a Second fence againf? philofaphy. His doc- 
trine of the Deity is equivocal. Sometimes he would have it that 
the world is God; at other times that there is a God fuperior to the 
world. The obfcurity in which almoft every fubject he has handled 
ssimmerfed, has been greatly increafed by the ignorance of modern 

eripatetics ; but he has left fome very valuable monuments of his 
abilities upoa politics, natural hiftory, and the celles lettres, in which 
there is ample room to admire the extent of his knowledge, and the 
acutenefs of his genius. ; 

The academy, or fchool of Plato, grew very foon tired of that 
dogmatical philofophy, whofe opinions 2dopted at random, could not 
convince people who were capable of reafoning ; they therefore fol- 
lowed the method of Socrates, who maintained nothing that was 
doubtful. Arcefilas, who was founder of the middle academy, went 
from one extreme to another. He feemed to doubt of every thing; 
and fufpended his judgment upon all fubjects, as if there was no fuch 
thing as truth in the world. The mew academy founded by Car- 
neades, followed a fyitem, which in appearance was not fo extrava- 
gant, but in the end amounted to almoft the fame thing. He ac- 
knowledged that there were truths, but fo obfcure, and confounded 
with fo many errors, that they could not be difcerned with any de- 
gree of certainty ; and thus his followers were permitted to act from 
probabilities, provided they affirmed nothing pofitively, There was 
at leaft modefty in this philofophy. What a multitude of errors and 
contentions would have been prevented, if doubts had not been ex- 
tended to thofe principles which have been beft eftablifhed by reafon 
and fentiment!’ 

Our Author concludes what he fays upon this fubje& with 
obferving, that the fpeculative philofophy of the Greeks has pro- 
duced fcarcely any thing but errors and difputes; becaufe, in- 
ftead of having recourfe to experiment, they erected fyftems, 
and dreamed when they ought to have been employed in makin 
obfervations ;—that a tafte for fophiftry and ill-founded fubtle- 
ties became common to all. the different feéts, and gave rife to 
thofe numerous follies and chimeras which have been handed 
dewn to the prefent times. 

He introduces what he fays concerning the poetry of the 
Greeks with the following obfervations : 

_| Adelicate taille, a lively imagination, a fertility of genius, a 
rich harmonious language, eminent abilities excited by the moft 
ardent emulation, all together contributed to make the Greeks in 
point of learning, the mafters and models of the whole world. Their 
incomparable language, univerfally flexible, and fit to embellith 
every fubject, had under the pen of Homer, united grace, flrength, 
and majeity, and was worthy either to celebrate the praifes of Jupi- 
ter, or of Venus; which, if I am ‘not miftaken, evidently proves, 
that there were good writers before the time of Homer, for languages 
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ate formed but very flowly, and can be improved only by the laboups 
of the learned. 

‘ Poetry has almoft always been prior to every other kind of learn. 
dng, which is undoubtedly owing to its being the produce of fentj. 
ment and fancy, two faculties of the mind .always.employed before 
geafon. Senfible minds are led by a kind of inttin® to fing their 
pleafures, their happinefs, the gods whom they adore, the heroes 
they admire, and the events they wifh.to have engraven upon their 
memories: accordingly poetry has been cultivated in all iavage na. 
tions, The warmth of the paffions has been of great ufe in promot. 
ing this delightful art, but the caufe of humanity as often given a 
fubje&t for the fong of the poct. The intention of the Iliad of Ho. 
mer, was to ftifle that difcord which prevailed in the minds of the 
Greeks, and by exhibiting a view of the noble deeds of their an. 
cellors, to infpire them with a patlion for performing heroic aétions, 
If the milder virtues had been known at that time; it is probable 
they had likewife been celebrated by Homer.’ 

The fecond volume carries the Hiftory of the Romans dowg 
to the eftablifhment of Mahometanifm in the feventh century. — 
To the firft volume is annexed a Table of ancient Geography, 
and to the fecond a Chronological Table of fome of the prin- 
cipal Faéts recorded in ancient Hiftory. , , oe 





Art. VII. Confiderations on the prefent State of pubiic Affairs, and the 
Means of raifing the neceffary Supplies. By Walliam Pulceney, Efq; 

8vo. is. Dodfley, &c. 1779. 

HE fenfible and moderate Writer of thefe Con/iderations, 

laid before the Public, laft year, the fentiments he thes 
entertained concerning our American affairs, .As matters are 
now in a very different fituation, he thinks it his duty, ina 
crifis of fuch importance, and even danger, to contribute every 
thing in his power to the public fervice, by giving his opinion 
upon a fubjeét, which, he fays, muft have exercifed the anxious 
thoughts of the ableft men in the kingdom. 

Whatever may be thought of his plan for raifing the-necef- 
fary fupplies, within the year; or whatever fentiments may be 
entertained in regard to what he advances.concerning our un- 
happy conteft with America, every unprejudiced reader, we 
cannot but think, will be pleafed with thc temper and fpirit with 
which he writes. He delivers his opinion with a manly but 
decent freedom, like one who has nothing in view but the pub- 
lic good, and who means to ferve the interefted views of no 
party whatfoever. 

It were much to be wifhed, that gentlemen of Jeifure and 
ability, of large and comprehenfive views, would follow Mr. 
Pultency’s example, apply themfelves, with the utmoft feriouf- 
nefs and attention to the confideration of public affairs, and 
publifh their fentiments, not with that bold, illiberal and de- 


cilive tone which marks the mere party-writer, but with that 
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decent, liberal, and candid fpirit which becomes the fincere 
lover of his country. For furely the prefent critical fituation 
of Britain calls loudly for the exertion of every virtue, and 
every ufeful talent, apd. renders unanimity, vigour, firmnefs, and 
wifdom in our public meafures, abfolutely ‘neceflary to fave our 
country from thofe dangers which threaten it on every fide. 

Mr. Pulteney fets out with telling us, that the great load of 
our public debt has always appeared to him a millftone, which, 
fooner or later, would endanger almoft the exiftence of this 
kinodom; that he thought fo at the laft peace, and faw with indig- 
nation the alarming addition that was then made, to our ordinary 
expences, commonly called our peace eftablifoment: that he has 
great realon to {peak confidently, when he fays, that the en- 
ormous amount of our national debt, has been one of the chief 
caufes of the American refiftance; and has, above all other 
things, encouraged France to engage in the prefent conteft ; 
that it has not only encouraged our enemies, and deprefled our 
own minds, but that the taxes upon many of the neceflaries of 
life, which it has occafioned, have cramped the induftry of our 
people, and thercby diminifhed our power, as well as our im- 
portarice. 

He goes on to tell us, that as the congrefs is underftood to 
have entered into a treaty, offenfive and defenfive, with our 
natural enemy, no option feems now to be left us, but either 
to proceed with the utmoft vigour, in profecuting the war, or 
to ‘ibmit not only to the claim: of’ American independance, 
but io ‘uch turther conditions of peace, as France and the Con- 
preis may think proper to rmpofe: for it is not‘to be imagined, 
he fays, that France, if we were ready to yield, would demand 
nothing tor herfelf; or that the Congrefs would, in fuch a cafe, 
either difunite themfelves from France, or be contented with the 
fimple acknowledgement of independence:—Befides, it would 
be diihonourable, Mr. P. obferves, in the higheft degree, 
on our parts, to defert, unconditionally, thofe friends in 
America, who, from a fenfe of duty and. allegiance, have hi- 
therto itood firmly by us, at the hazard of their lives and 
fortunes, 

‘ In the prefent fitaation of our affairs, thofe who are fufficiently 
detached from party-connetlions, and are infitienced by no other 
motive, than that intereit, which all men have'in the public profpe- 
nity, are naturally led to confider, whether the object we are now 
tontending for, by the war, deferves to be purfued; and if it does, 
Whether or not it be attainable, and by what means? © 

The object now, 1 apprehend, is, to preferve fuch a conne&ion 
with the Colonies in North America, 2s to white the force of the 
whole empire, in time of war, for the common fafety; fo that no 


ne pare may be thrown into the fcale of a foreign enemy, to the 
Prejudice of the other parte 
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. © This objeét, it is imagined, will be attained, if the Colonies 
acknowledge the fame King, which involves the power of peace and 
war, and the rights of mutual naturalization and fucceflion ; and this 
point is at the fame time confiftent, with the molt ample ideas, of 2 
free conftitution in each of the Colonies, and even of a Congrefs, in 
the nature of a general Parliament, to take care of the general jn. 
terefis of the whole. It is perfectly confiftent too, with the idea, of 
an exclufive power in the Colony Affemblies, and Congrefs, to im. 
pofe taxes in that country, and of an exclufive power, to vote the 
number of troops to be kept up in their refpective provinces, fimilar 
to the control of the Britifh Parliament, upon the Crown, with re. 
{pect to troops in Great Britain; {till more is it confiftent, with the 
idea of their enjoying a trade, almoit free from reftriction, not only 
to Great Britain, but to all parts of the world. 

* Jt is difficult to imagine, what any reafonable man in the Co. 
Jonies can wifh for more; and if Great Britain were willing, as[ 
hope fhe would be, to give, befides, a fhare in the general govern. 
ment of the Empire to thefe Colonies, by admitting reprefentatives 
from their refpective Affemblies, to a feat in the Britith Houfe of 
Commons *, and a vote in all queitions (except as to taxes impofed 
here) it would feem to place the Colonies in the happieft fituation, 
that has ever fallen to the lot of any body of people, fince the begin- 
ning of time. They would, I apprehend, derive every poffible ad. 
vantage from fuch a connedtion, without any one difadvantage which 
it is poflible to conceive. 

* The whole force of Great Britain, and of its navy, would ferve 
to them as a proteétion and fupport. The great expence of the civil 
government here, would fail entirely upon us, and they would be 
only obliged to defray the very moderate expence, of their own inter- 
nal governments. ‘Their trade would not only be free to this country, 
but would have a natural preference here, to that of other nations; 
the large capitals of the merchants of this country, would continue to 
fupport and extend their agriculture and improvements of every 
kind; and, free from the rifk of internal difcords, or external annoy- 
ance, they would enjoy every privilege, pre-eminence, and advan- 
tage of Britith fubjeds. 

* On the other hand, every power of injury, or of oppreffion, 
from hence, would be at an end. ‘They would not truft to our virtue 
or good faith; for, by having the exclufive power of voting and 
levying their own money, and of regulating the number of their 
troops, the future government of America would be- carried on by 
the.confent of the people alone, and by the voice of the reprefenta- 
tives chofen by them. The power of voting their own money, and 
of regulating their military force, would involve a redrefs of every 
other poflible grievance: it is precifely the control, which the Britih 
Parliament has in this country, over the Crown, and for which our 
anceftors contended fuccefsfully, in the reign of Charles the Firft. 
The removal of cuftom-houfe officers named by the Crown, the fecu- 


——“ 


* « This point, concerning reprefentation here, is of a delicaté 
nature; but under: proper qualifications, I apprehend it would be 
advantageous to both countries. 
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rity of charters, the control over judges and governors, which they 
fo much defired ; in fhort, every point from which the leaft jealoufy 
has ever arifen, would naturally follow; nor would the Americans 
bave to dread their being involved in tlre expence of. our wars, fince 
it would be in their own power, to refufe to contribute to that ex- 
PP What then would the Colonies lofe by giving up their claim of 
independency ? They would give up the power, indeed, of fending 
Ambaffadors to the court of France, to contrive there, the means of 
humbling and weakening, the mother-country, and of exalting the 
power, of the common enemy of Europe. But they would certainly 
be expofed, to the rifk of having their Affemblies managed, by the 
intrigues and money of that artfal people, and of having the man- 
ners of that country, imperceptibly introduced amongit them. They 
would be expofed, too, to thofe diffentions and civil wars, which 
their new, and, J think, very defective conftitutions of government, 
jn an extenfive continent, would certainly introduce; and they would 
foon feel, the enormous expence, which by degrees would be en- 
tailed upon them, by their new fituation. 

‘ The body of the people in that country, were made to believe, 
that, by their new conttitutions, the power would be placed in their 
hands; becaufe every perfon, it was faid, in any trult or authority, 
was to be chofen, direély or indirectly, by them: but they have 
already feen, that by laws made by their own reprefentatives, the 
right of voting can be altered and reitrained, fo as to model the 
elections, according to the will of their prefent Rulers; and when to 
this infringement of their conititutions, the effects of French money, 
fhall come to be added, the power of the people, will foon be found to 
be nothing but a phantom.’ 

If danger to liberty were ftill to be apprehended by America, 
Mr. Pulteney confefles that it would admit of an argument, 
whether the dangerous connection with France ought not to be 
ri{qued, as an option between two evils. But it would be as 
reafonable, he fays, for Scotland or Ireland, to prefer a fimilar 
connection with France, as it would wow be for America. The 
renouncing Great Britain, therefore, upon the terms now pro- 
pofed, appears to him, to be the renouncing of that, which 
ought to be, to America, .the object of her moft earneft withes. 
* It is, he fays, to renounce their birthright for 2 mere phan- 
tom, and to throw away the moft precious jewel, to grafp with 
eagernefs the moft worthlefs ftone.’ 

He goes on to point out the confequences of giving way to 
the claims of the Congrefs; confequences, which, if his opinion 
is well founded, eal make every friend to Britain tremble. 
Little doubt, therefore, he thinks, can remain, that the objec 
of compelling the difaffected part of the Thirteen Colonies to 
embrace that fair and honourable conneétion, which is now 
held out to them, is not only defirable, but eflentially neceflary, 
to our own exiftence, as an independent people. Perfons of all 
tanks, he obferves, are interefted in this, and however the heat 
of 
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of party, and former opinions, may for a time deceive a part 
of this country, he is convinced, that when they come to 
confider attentively the train of confequcnces, neceffarily 
connected with this object, they will forget their animofity, 
and unite in the proper meafures, for preferving, from fuch 
imminent danger, the itate to which they belong—GobD GRant 
THEY MAY ! 

* That the objet is attainable, continues Mr. Pulteney, I am 
alfo moft fully convinced; but not uniefs the adminillration of 
public affairs, 1s directed, by men of fortitude and exertion, equal 
to the great cccafion, by men, who like Lo:d Chatham, are capable 
of feleting, and refolute in employing, the moft proper officers by 
fea and land, by men, who are not to be deprefitd or elated, by 
every little change of fortune; whoie minds are not only capable 
of taking in the whole views of this great object, and of deciding 
with wifdom and difpatch upon every occurrence, but of profecut- 
ing with vigor, perfeverance, and induitry, fuch plans, as, after 
full information, are found to be moit ft, and with fuch frugality, 
and ceconomy of the public money, as may enable us to periittia 
the conteft, as long as fhall be neceifary. eet 

‘ Till the late offers of conciliation were made to America, a great 
part of this kingdom, were averfe tothe war. Tie minitters them- 
felves carried it on with languor and reluctance, aad the officers of 
our fieets and armies, performed their duty, without that ardent zeal, 
which can alone infure fuccefs. ‘The generous temper of an Englifh- 
man, could not be induced, to act with full vigour, in fupport of 
pretenfions, which certainly would have tended, to reduce our. fel- 
Jow-fubjects, to a {late unworthy of freemen.—On the other hand, 
America was in general united, and few were our friends there, at 
the bottom of their hearts. —The conteit is now entirely changed, 
The offers of Great Britain have been fuch, as became a brave and 

enerous nation, and have left nothing, in point of freedom, to be 
wifhed for, by our fellow-fubjeé&ts. The rejection of thefe offers by 
the Congrefs, has difpelled every doubt, in the minds of impartial 
men, with refpect to the juftice of the war; and the unnatural objec, 
of reducing the power of Great Britain, avowed in the treaty, made 
by the artful American deputies, with the government of France, 
has roufed the indignation of every generous Briton; at the fame 
time, that the great body cf the people in America, have now feenj 
the true object of thofe, who had tiil then, profefled the freedom of 
America, as the fole motive of their conduct. Ir now appears, that, 
in fact, they had another and more favourite motive, namely, their 
private ambition. The feverities they have of late been obliged to 
exercife, upon the people of America, are evident proofs, that now 
they govern by a faction, and not with the confent of the body 
of the people, who plainly fee, that their fufferings are difre- 
garded, whilit they ferve as the means of exalting and fepporting im 
authority, a few men, who, by artful pretences, have raifed them- 
{elves into power and confequence. 
© In confidering this queition therefore, how far, the cbje& is. ate 
tainable, we are not to fuppofe, that we have now to contend, wis 
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the united power of America, but only with a part of that people; a 
part indeed, who are in poffeflion of the executive power, atid have 
arms in their hands, but who are not fupported, by the majority of 


h le, either with refpect to property or numbers. 
hewde is no doubt to be added tothe fcale againft us; but I do 


not conceive it poflible, that either Holland or Spain, are to be 
numbered in this conteft amongft our enemies; becaufe, if it is pro- 

fed on our part, to remove, as I think we ought, almoft every 
obftruftion to the American trade, with the reft of the world, neither 
of thefe powers, can have any poffible motive of intereft, for fup- 
porting American independence, but directly the contrary, fince it is 


evi 


to the fcale of France. 
‘ Neither can I fuppofe, that, in the prefent ftate of the conteft, 


which certainly is, whether America thall be thrown into the fcale of 
the moft ambitious power in Europe, we can want alliances. At all 
events, if Spain fhould take part with France, we could not fail, in 
{uch a cafe, to derive the moft effectual affitance, from thofe mari- 
time powers in the North, whofe evident intereft it would be, to 
prevent the balance of naval power, from preponderating in favour 
of France and Spain. 

‘ If the object be worth contending for, and can hardly be pur- 
chafed at too high a price; if it be intimately connected with our 
exiftence, as an independent nation; and if’it be attainable, not- 
withftanding all that has hitherto befallen us, the next queftion is, 
With refpect to the means to be employed, ° 

‘ Iwill not take upon me, to enter into an examination, of the 
proper military operations, either by fea or land, which will 
require to be difcuffed by an abler hand; all that I fhall fay upon 
that fubject is, that, without the moft unprejudiced and unremit- 
ting attention, in the choice of our commanders in chief by 
fea and land, and without the moft determined firmnefs, to enquire 
into, and to punith, mifcondu&t of every kind, accompanied with a 
noble eagernefs to reward diftinguifhed merit, ic will be in vain, after 
fo long a peace, to expect thofe animated exertions, which, in for- 
mer times, have fo often diftinguifhed the Britifh nation. 

_* But fuppofing, every proper meafuse to be adopted, both in the 
civil and military line, as well as with refpect to foreign alliances, 
another moft interefting and important queition remains: Whether 
the refources of this nation, are ftill fufficient, to fupport a war 
againft America, united with France and Spain? and whether there 
1s any probability, of raifing the annual fupplies, for the length of 
time that may become neceflary ? That it will not be fufficient to 
raife thefe fupplies for a year or two, is but too evident; we muft be 
Prepared to hold out for many years, and muft decidedly take our 
arrangements upon that footing, otherwife we may expect, that our 
fnemies will continue to perfevere in the conteft, from the flattering 
ope, of our being foon exhautfted.’ 

After fome fenfible and obvious remarks upon the fubject of 
our finances, and the inconveniences of having recourfe to 
money-lenders, to fupport the public expences, Mr. Pulteney 
tells us, that it becomes the fpirit of a free country, in an hour 
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idently againft the intereft of both thefe powers, to add America 
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of imminent danger, to lay afide, for a time, the practice of 
borrowing, and tocall upon the individuals of the kingdom, for 
a direct aid, equal to the public occafions. This aid, he thinks, 
may be given, by every perfon’s paying a certain rate or por- 
tion of his real capital or income; and if the money were raifed: 
in this manner, it would fall much lighter, he fays, than in the 
mode of borrowing. 

In order to judge whether it is practicable to raife, in time 
of war, the neceflury fupplies within the year, he endeavours to 
form fome calculation of the national wealth, and mentions one 
or two modes by which this computation may be made. He 


them fays, that 15 per cent. of every man’s capital, to be paid 
by inftalments, in the courfe of two years, would be fully ade. 


quate to the purpofe of fupporting, with the ordinary fupplics, 
a' vigorous war of twovyears at leaft. 

But for what he fays, in fupport of his opinion upon this 
fubjéct, we muft refer our Readers to the Con/ideratious at large, 
and fhall only obferve that, though his plan will generally be 
looked. upon as chimerical, yet if it could be carried into exe- 
cution, it would, in all probability, have a decifive effe& on 
our national affairs, and make this country the object of admi- 


ration toevery Europe:n power.——Bur avas!. KR 


Art. VIIL. Isatan. A new Tranflation; with a Preliminary Dif- 
fertation, and Notes critical, philological, and explanatory. By 
‘Robert Lowth, D.D. F.R.SS. Lond. and Goetting, Lord 

‘Bithop of London. 4to. 18s. Boards. Dodiley, &c. 1778. 








ERAAPS there never was a work, of fo critical a nature, 
and which fo peculiarly relates to biblical and hebraical 
literature, that hath excited a greater expectation than the pre- 
fent performance. This hath been owing to the high and juft 


reputation of the Author, from whofe genius, tafte, and learn-. 


ing, the Public had every thing to hope for, on the fubject he 
had undertaken, But thofe would be the moft pleafed with the 
Bifhop of London’s having chofen the Book of Ifaiah for the 
object of his illuftration, who were beft acquainted with his 
Lordfhip’s le&tures on the facred poctry of the Hebrews. We 
fpeak from a very particular ftudy of that work, when we give 
it as our opinion, that, from the elegance of its compofition, 
the ingenuity and juftnefs of its remarks, the accuracy and 
beauty of its tranflations, and the new light it throws on the 
poetical writings of the Jews, and on many important parts of 
the Old Teftament, it is the firft critical production of the age. 
Though it hath been much read, it-has, neverthelefs, not been 
fo univerfally attended’ to, as it deferves. Even fome good 
claffical fcholars have been deterred from ftudying it, from an 
apprehenfion that they could act reap the benefits of it, unlcis 
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they were {killed in the Hebrew language. But though an ac- 


quaintance with that language would be of confiderable ufe in 


reading t - : ahr 
him are tranflated with fo happy a conformity to the fpirit and 


manner of the original, that every man of tafte will receive a 
deoree of inftruction and pleafure from them not greatly inferior 
to what are enjoyed by the beft Oriental critics. To all, there- 
fore, who underftand the Latin tongue, we would recommend 
the perufal of Dr. Lowth’s lectures on the Hebrew poetry: and 
we now have the pleafure of congratulating the merely Englifh 
Reader, that the knowledge of the nature and fpecies of that 
poctry is laid open to him in the prefent work; befides the 
many valuable advantages which the learned and Chriftian world 
will otherwife derive from it. 

Our excellent Prelate begins his Preliminary Differtation with 
informing us, that the defign of the tranflation of Ifaiah is not 
only to give an exact and faithful reprefentation of the worcs 
and fenfe of the prophet, by adhering clofely to the letter of 
the text, and treading as nearly as may be in his footfteps ; 
but, moreover, to imitate the air and manner of the author, 
and to give the Englifh reader fome notion of the peculiar turn 
and caft of the original. The latter part of this defign coin- 
cides perfectly with the former; as it is indeed impoffible to 
give a juft idea of the prophet’s manner of writing, otherwife 
than by a clofe literal verfion: and yet, though fo many literal 
verfions of this prophet have been given, as well of old as in 
later times ; a juft reprefentation of the prophet’s manner, and 
of the form of his compofition, has never been attempted, or 
even thought of, by any tranflator, in any language, ancient or 
modern. Whatever of that kind has appeared in former tranf{- 
lations, has been rather the effet of chance than defign, of 
neceffity than ftudy. 

It has, Dr. Lowth thinks, been univerfally underftood, that 
the prophecies of Ifaiah are written in profe. The ftyle, the 
thoughts, the images, the expreffions, have been allowed to be 
poetical, and that in the higheft degree : but that they are writ- 
ten in verfe, in meafure, or rhythm, or whatever it is that dif- 
tinguifhes, as poetry, the compofition of thofe books of the Old 

eltament, which are allowed to be poetical, fuch as Job, the 
Pfalms, and the Proverbs, from the hiftorical books, as mere 
profe; this has never been fuppofed, at leaft has net been at any 
lime the prevailing opinion. The opinions of the learned con- 
cerning Hebrew verfe, have been various; their ideas of the 
Mature of it vague, obfcure, and imperfeét: yet ftill there has 
been a general perfuafion that fome books of the Old Teftament 
re written in verfe; but that the writings of ihe prophets are 
hot of that number, ) 
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Our Author hath met with only one exception to the unj- 
verfality of this opinion. About the beginning of this century, 
Herman Vonder Hardt, the Hardouin of Germany, attempted 
to reduce Joel’s Elegies, as he called them, to lambic verfe, 
and, confiftently with his hypothefis, he affirmed that the pro. 
phets wrote in verfe. But his aflertion was looked upon as one 
of his paradoxes, and little attention was paid it. What fue. 
cefs he had in making out Joel’s Iambics, the Bifhop of Lon. 
don cannot fay; having never feen Hardt’s treatife. 

Our ingenious Writer, having fhewn that both the ancient 
and modern Jews have been uniformly of the fame opinion with 
the learned in general, adds: * But if there fhould appear a 
manifeft conformity between the prophetical ftyle, and that of 
the books fuppofed to be metrical ; a conformity in every known 
part of the poetical character, which equally difcriminates the 
prophetical and the metrical books, from thofe acknowledged 
to be profe: it will be of ufe to trace out and to mark this 
conformity with all poffible accuracy; to obferve how far the 
peculiar characteriftics of each ftyle coincide ; and to fee, whether 
the agrcement between them be fuch, as to induce us to con- 
clude, that the poetical and the prophetical character of ftyle 
and’ compofition, though generally fuppofed to be different, yet 
are really one and the fame.’ 
~The confideration of this fubject is purfued much farther, and 
to a greater degree of minutenefs, in the Differtation before us, 
than it had been in the 18th and roth of our learned Author’s 
Ieétures on the Hebrew poetry: and, in order to make the pro- 
per comparifon between the prophetical and the poetical books, 
he remarks, that it will be neceflary, in the firft place, to ftate 
the true charaéter of the poetical or metrical ftyle; to trace 
ont carcfully, whatever plain figns or indications yet remain 
of metre, or rhythm, or whatever elfe it was that conftituted 
Hebrew verfe; to feparate the true, or at Jeaft the probable, 
from the manifeftly falfe; and to give as clear and fatisfactory 
an explanation of the matter as can now reafonably be ex- 
pected, in the prefent imperfe& ftate of the Hebrew language, 
and ina fubject, which for nearly two thoufand years has been 
involved in great obfcurity, and only rendered ftill more ob- 
fcure by the difcordant opinions of the learned, and the various 
hypothefes, which they have formed concerning it. 

‘ The firft and moft manifeft indication, fays the Bifhop, of verle 
in the Hebrew poetical books prefents itfelf in the Acroftich or Al 
phabetical Paems: of which there happily remain many examples 
and thofe of various kinds; fo that we could not have hoped, of 
even withed, for more light of this fort to lead us on in the very ¢0 
trance of our inquiry. ‘The nature, or rather the form, of thele 
poems is this: the poem confilts of twenty-two lines, or of twenty- 
two fyitems of lines, or periods, or ftanzas, according to the a! 
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ber of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet; and every line, or every 
itanza, begins with each letter in its order, as it flands in the alpha- 
bet ; that is, the firft line, or firft ftanza, begins with &, the fecond 
with 3, and fo on. This was certainly intended for the affiltance of 
the memory ; and was chiefly employed in fubjects of common ufe, 
as maxims of morality, and forms of devotion; which being ex- 
prefled in detached fentences, or aphorifms, (the form in-which the 
fages of the moft ancient times delivered their inftruGiions,) the in- 
convenience arifing from the fuljeét, the want of connedtion in the 
parts, and of a regular train of thought carried through the whole, 
was remedied by this artificial contrivance in the form. ‘There are 
fill extant in the books of the Old Teflament, twelve of thefe poems ; 
(for | reckon the four firft chapters of the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
as fo many diftinét poems ;) three of them perfedlly alphabetical ; in 
which every line is marked by its initial letter; the other nine lefs 
perfectly alphabetical, in which every ftanza only is fo diltinguifhed, 
Of the three former it is to be remarked, that not only every fingle 
line is diflinguifhed by its initial letter, but that the whole poem is 
laid out into ftanzas: two of thefe poems each into ten ftanzas, all of 
two lines, except the two laft flanzas in each, which are of three 
lines: in thefe the fenfe and the conftruétion manifeftly point out 
the divifion into ftanzas, and mark the limit of every ftlanza. The 
third of thefe perfectly alphabetical poems confifts of twenty-two 
ftanzas, of three lines: but in this the initial letter of every ftanza 
is alfo the initial letter of every line of that ftanza; fo that both 
the lines and the ftanzas are infallibly limited. And in all the 
three poems the paufes of the fentences coincide with the paufes of 
the lines and ftanzas. 

_ © Itis alfo further to be obferved of thefe three poems, that the 
lines, fo determined by the initial letters, in the fame poem, are 
remarkably equal to one another in length, in the number of words 
nearly, and probably in the number of fyllables; and that the lines 
of the fame ftanza have a remarkable congruity one with another, 
in the matter and the form, in the fenfe and the conftruétion. 

' Of the other nine poems lefs perfectly alphabetical, in which 
the flanzas only are marked with initial letters, fix confift of two 
lines, two of ftanzas of three lines, and one of ftanzas of four lines: 
not taking into the account at prefent fome irregularities, which in 
‘ probability are to be imputed to the miltakes of tranicribers. 
ra “7 likewife natucally divide themfelves into their 
i ag ss af nen and the conttruction plainly pointing out their 
Ki i Paid poses a <a rere one with another in 
perl alphabetical ve obferved in regard to the poems more 
Rar ys thing to be obferved in the three poems perfeétly al- 
ys we is, that in two of them the lines are fhorter than thofe 
a x by about one third part, or almoit half: and of the 
Pesci perp the ftanzas only of which are alphabetical, that 

Fron re the longer lines, and the fix others of the fhorter,’ 
ener: ele examples, which are not only curious, but of 

ul¢ in the prefent enquiry, Dr. Lowth proceeds to draw 
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fome conclufions, that plainly follow from the premifes, ang 
mutt be admitted in regard to the alphabetical poems themfelves, 
which alfo may, by analogy, be applied, with great probabj, 
lity, to other poems, where the lines and ftanzas are not fo de. 
termined by initial letters; and yet which appear in other re 
fpects to be of the fame kind. . 

* In the firft place, continues he, we may fafely conclude, tha 
the poems perfectly alphabetical confit of verfes properly fo called; 
of verfes regulated by fome objervation of harmony or cadence ; of 
meafure, numbers, or rythm. For it is not at all probable in thé 
nature of the thing, or from examples of the like kind in other Jan. 
guages, that a portion of mere profe, in which numbers and har. 
mony are totally difregarded, fhall be laid out according to a {Cale 
of divifion, which carries with it fuch evident marks of ftudy and Ja 
bour, of art in the contrivance, and exactnefs in the execution. 
And I prefume it will be eafily granted in regard to the other poems, 
which are divided into ftanzas by the initial letters, which ftanzas 
are fubdivided by the paufes of the fentence into a certain number 
of lines’ eafily diftinguifhed one from another, moft commonly the 
fame number of lines to a ftanza in the fame poem; that:thefe are 
of the fame kind of compofition with the former, and that they 
€qually confit’ of verfes. Andin general, in regard to the reft of 
the poems of the Hebrews, bearing evidently the fame marks and cha- 
racteriftics of compofition with the alphabetical poems in other re- 
fpects, and falling into regular lines, often into regular ftanzas, ac- 
¢ording to the paufes of the fentences; which ftanzas and lines have 
a certain parity or proportion to one another; that thefe likewife 
confift of verfe; of verfe diftinguifhed from profe, not only by the 
ftyle, the figures, the diction; by a loftinefs of thought, and richnefs of 
imagery’; but by being divided into lines, and fometimes into fyf 
tems of lines ; which lines, having an apparent equality, fimilitude, 
or'proportion, one to another, were in fome fort meafured by the 
eaf, and régulated according to fome general laws of metre, rythm, 
harmony, or cadence. 

‘ Further, we may conclude. from the example of the perfettly 
alphabetical poems, that whatever it might be that conitituted’He- 
brew verfe, it certainly did not confift in rhyme, or fimilar and Cor- 
refpondent founds at the ends of the verfes: for as the ends of the 
verfes in thefe poems are infallibly marked; and it plainly appears, 
that the final fyllables of the correfpondent verfes, whether in dif- 
tichs or triplets, are not fimilar in found to one another; it is ma 
nifeft, that rhymes, or fimilar endings, are not an effential part of 
Hebrew verfes. ‘The grammatical forms of the Hebrew language im 
the verbs, and pronouns, and the plurals of nouns, ‘are fo fimple and 
uniform, and bear fo great a fhare in the termination of words, that 
fimilar endings muft fometimes happen, and cannot well be avoided; 
but fo far from conftitating an effential or principal part of the art 
of Hebrew verfification, they feem to have been no objeét of- atten 
tion and ftudy, nor to have been induftrioufly fought after as af 
vourite acceflary ornament. 
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‘ That the verfes had fomething regular in their form and com- 
ofition, feems probable from their apparent parity and uniformity, 
and the relation which they manifeftly bear to the diflribution of the 
fentence into its members. But as to the harmony and cadence, the 
metre or rythm, of what kind they were, and by what laws regu- 
lated, thefe examples give us no light, nor afford us fufficient prin- 
ciples on which to build any theory, or to form any hypothefis. 
For harmony -arifes from the proportion, relatien, and correfpon- 
dence of different combined founds; and verfe from the arrange, 
ment of words, and the difpofition of fyllables, according to num- 
ber, quantity, and accent ; therefore the harmony and true modu- 
lation of verfe depends upon a perfe& pronunciation of the language 
and a knowledge of the principles and rules of verfification; an 
metre fuppofes an exatt knowledge of the number and quantity of. 
fyllables, and, in fome languages, of the accent. But the trué pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew is loft: loft to a degree far beyond what can 
ever be the cafe of any European language preferved ‘only in wri- 
ting : for the Hebrew language, like moft of the other Oriental lan 
guages, exprefling only the confonants, and being deltitute of its 
vowels, has lain now for two thoufand years in a manner mute and 
incapable of utterance: the number of fyllables is in a great many 
words uncertain ; the quantity and accent wholly unknown.’ ‘ 
From hence, and from fome farther obfervations, our Author 
concludes, that to attempt to lay open the laws of Hebrew ver- 
fification were vain ; that the object, of the purfuit lies beyond 
our reach; that it is not within the compafs of human reafon and 
invention. However, this much he is perfuaded, * we may be 
allowed to infer from the alphabetical poems; namely, that the 
Hebrew poems are written ‘in’ verfe, property fo called; . that 
the harmony of the verfes does not: arife from rhyme, that is, 
from fimilar correfponding founds terminating the verfes ; but 
from fome fort of rhythm, probably from fome°fort of metre, 
the laws of which are now altogether unknown, and wholly 
undifcoverable : yet that there are evident marks of a certain. cor- 
refpondence of the verfes with one another, and of a certain re- 
lation between the compofition of the verfes and the compofi- 
tion of the fentences ; the formation of the former, depending 
in fome degree upon the diftribution of the latter; fo that gene- 
tally periods coincide with ftanzas, members with verfes, and 
paufes of the one with paufes of the other; which peculiar form 
of compofition is fo obfervable, as plainly to difcriminate in ge- 
neral the parts of the Hebrew Scriptures, which are written in 
verfe, from thofe, which are written in profe.?’ The explica- 
tion of this matter is a capital point, and, therefore, it engages 
our eminent Prelate’s particular attention, as we fhall have oce 
cafion to fee in our next Number. kK 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE 
(By our CorrESPONDENTS.) 


ArT. I. 
_ Eloge de M. Rouffiau de Geneve. —The Eulogy of Mr. Rouffesu. 


HOUGH we find, in this title, neither the name of the 
Author nor that of the Printer, nor yet that of the place 
where this piece was publifhed, we fee plainly, by the contents, 
that it comes from Paris, and that it is Mr. Paliffot, who here 
appears again in the field of paneyyric. But he comes in {uch 
a form, that we are tempted to confider him as a /nake im the 
grafs, who glides through flowers and infcd&ts them with his 
venom. To fpeak without a figure, we find an ill-difguifed 
{pirit of malignity fermenting through the whole of this publis 
cation. The Author tells us, that the memoirs of Mr. Rouf- 
feau’s life, which have been compofed by himfelf, and are foon 
to be publifhed, render it unneceflary to make any inquiries into 
his private conduét and character; intimating, at the fame time, 
that fuch inquiries might prove fruitlefs. He thinks, there- 
fore, that it is by his writings only, that an eftimate fhould be 
made of this extraordinary man: and, of confequence, this is 

he method he follows in the pretended eulogy now before us. 
But how does he proceed? He begins by laying before his 
readers the Contradictory paflages, that are to be found in Rou/- 


feau’s writings, on the fubject of religion, in order, as we fear, 


to prepoffefs our minds with impreffions of the levity and preci- 
pitation of a man, whofe ardent feelings and flaming fancy 
madé him mare capable of painting real or feeming contrafts, 
than of finding out the method, which wife reflection might 


fuggeft, of reconciling them,—However, as an eulogy requires 


fome kind of praife of the perfon who is its fubject, Mr. Pa- 
Lissa'y endeavours to make us think that he does juftice ta 
the tnemory of the citizen af Geneva. He, however, fcarcely 
allows the faint praife he beftows, time to make an impreffion 
on the mind, before he effaces it with keen cenfure. He ap- 
plauds the fublime and mafterly touches with which Rouffau’s 
pencil drew the character of the founder of the Chriftian reli- 
gion ;—but he laments (good man!) in the following page 
ome expreffions relative to Chrift, which fhew that the noble 
painter was. infected with the Socinian herefy.—He celebrates 
‘Jean ‘Jacques as a model of French eloquence, and then regales 
us with a whole page'of his barbarifms. But his favourite ob- 
ject (and that which he feems to have had principally in view 
in ~—s this eulogy) is to cenfure the contradictory cane 
duct of Rouffeau with refpe& to Voltaire: and here, no doubt, 
the former is reprehenfible, and may be juftly charged with in- 
canftancy and caprice, . Th 
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The Public have always perceived fomething excentric and 
extravagant in the citizen of Geneva, and could not but difcern 
thofe offenfive effufions of pride and felf-applaufe which he was 
perpetually throwing out, without any kind of cifguife, in his 
writings and conduét:—but the fame Public beheld, with no 
{mall degree of toleration and indulgence, thofe failings, which 
were compenfated by the moft fplendid marks of be 
timent, and genius. They confidered (at leaft the moft judi- 
cious part of the public confidered) Roufleau as an hone/t man, 
who loved himfelf prodigioufly becaufe he thought himfelf fuch, 
and who, perhaps, exaggerated his virtue becaufe it was his;— 
whofe judgment and reflecting powers fuffered by an irregular 
quantity and motion of thofe animal fpirits, which are fup- 

ofed to connect the two fubftances, but whofe heart was made 
to feel the great, the good, the beautiful, and the affecting, and 
whofe vivid fancy gave them fuch forms as made others feel 
them alfo. Thefe qualities to fuch, as in their eftimations of 
human characters, weigh virtues and infirmities with an equi- 
table balance, have procured indulgence to ‘ean facques, and 
our Author doés not feem to behold this indulgence with much 
complaifance.x—He feems fomewhat vexed, as well as aftonifhed, 
that the abfurdities and inconfiftence that were always chequer- 
ing the conduct and character of Rouffeau, and that would have’ 
covered (fays he) any other man with lafting ridicule, were 
fcarcely perceived by the Public, and were in so’ wife prejudi- 
cial to his fame: which, perhaps, is faying too much, for 
Rouffeau paffes in the efteem of many as an example of what 
Pope fays : 
" Gri wits to madne/s nearly are allied. 
He was too much the fport of an ungoverned imagination and tu 
multuous paffions, to be an object of calm refpect, or to excite any 
fentiments of admiration that were not mixed (we mean in judici- 
ous minds) with a feeling that expreffed fome fuch propofition as 
this, ’t7s a pity that fuch a man fhould be fo extravagant ! One of Mr. 
Paliflot’s great vexations is, that the Public pardoned in Rouffeau 
many things that it would not ‘have pardoned in Voltaire. - How- 
ever that may be, with refpect to the fact, the reafon alleged for it 
by our Ealogift is falfe; it is alfo injurious to the Public, and 
does not give a very high idea of the liberality of Mr. PALisso’s 
fentiments, for the reafon comes to this,—that Voltaire was a 
rich old fellow, and Roufleau a poor devil ; and thaz the former 
of confequence excited envy, and the other compaffion. We 
believe the tndulgence of the Public towards Rouffeau was owihg 
to confiderations of a very different kind :—individuals may envy 
each other, but the Public envies no man; becaufe no man can, 
Properly fpeaking, be the rival of the Public.—The Public, 
Fironcous as its judgments may often be, loves integrity and 
a virtue, 
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virtue, and we belicve, that, if it be true that Voltatre-has mee 
with lefs indulgence from the Public than Rouffan, this muft 
be owing to the different judgment which the Public has formed 
of the mora/ characters of thele two celebrated men. 

Mr. Pauissor obferves that Mr. Roufleau having defcribed 
and felt the fiery intoxication of love in all its ardour, obtained, on 
this account, mere efpecially from the female fex, a degree of 
admiration that bordered upon enthufiaim, and that this fex, 
from the dominion they exercife over the opinions of the other 
(in France, perhaps); may have contributed to put Rouffeau’s 
reputation on a footing of rivality with that of M, de Voltaire, 
Such rivalfhip, indeed, appears to our Author as the greateft 
exaggeration of Rouffeau’s merit that can be conceived; and 
the whole obfervation appears to us filly and far-fetched. No 
man of a found judgment ever confidered Roufleau and Voltaire 
as in the, clafs of rivalfhip :—they refembled each other as little 
as Democritus and Heraclitus; they had not, either in their cha- 
racters or geniufes, thofe points of fimilarity that Jay the foun- 
dations of a comparifon. We would wifh to fee thefe two ori- 
ginals drawn by an able painter,—not by the profligate pencil 
of .2 bons to whom truth and falfehood, vice and virtue 
dre indifferent only as they anfwer his purpofes, and who pro- 
nounced the. fame fentence of impotent condemnation on Rout- 
feau’s Emilius, and the nonfenfical and impious book called the 
Sy/tem of Nature*. — Fh 

t the end of this Eulogy we find feveral paflages of letters 
and other literary quotations which Mr. Paliffot has collected to 
fSew the irregular motions of poor Roufleau’s perturbed {pirit.— 
All thefe are defigned by PaLissor as an attack upon bis moral 
character, or at leaft, they are intended to fhew that his cha- 
racter was a kind of problem. Our Author thinks that the 
folution of the problem will be found in the Memoirs of bis own 
Life, written by this fingular man, which are expected with 
impatience, and which, perhaps, the philofophical fect (treated 
without ceremony in this Work) will have credit enough to witb- 
hold from the eye of the Public. Mr. Pazissor has found 
means of coming at fome of the paragraphs that ferve as an ine, 
troduction to thefe Méemairs. Theie paragraphs are, indeed, 
both extraordinary and extravagant. However, as he pledges 
his hqnour and good faith for their authenticity, we fhall com- 
municate them here to our Readers; they are perfectly ia 





* See the Annales Politiques of that eloquent perverter of truth and 
jyltice, who feizes every accaion (be ic natural of unnatural) 
Aartering the French monks and clergy, whom he is known, to abhor, 
abutes tne philofophy whom he is known fecretly to elteem, and.al- 
fumes, in politics, all kinds of coloars, however contradiGtory. | 
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Roufleau’s manner; they carry an internal evidence of authen- 
ticity, and are as follows : oe 

«¢ [ form an undertaking, which is without example, and 
‘n the execution of which I fhall have no imitators.—I fhall 
hold up to view a man in all the truth of nature—and that 

an | elf. 
ar? 1 Tao tow what pafles in my heart: and I know man- 
kind:—L am not like any man wham I have feen, and I even 
believe that I am not like any man that exifts: I mean not by 
this to fay, thatI am better or worfe than others: I am different 
from all.—li fhall not determine whether nature did well or ill 
when fhe broke the mould in which fhe caft me: of this the 
Reader can only judge-when he has read thefe Memoirs.—Let 
the laft trumpet found when it will—I will approach, with this 
book in my band, to the tribunal of the Supreme Judge.—I will 
fay boldly — Here are the records of what J have done, of what J 
have thought, of what J gm:—I have declared my virtues and 
my vices with the fame opennefs—I have concealed nothing— 
difguifed nothing—palliated nothing s——I have fhewn myfelf 
guilty and vile, when I was really fuch: I have difclofed the 
inward retirements of my heart, as they lie open to thee, O 
Eternal Being !—Gather together around me the innumerable 
multitude of my fellow-creatures—let them hear my confeflion— 
let them blufh for, my unworthinefs—let them bewail all the 
variety of my wretchednefs—but—let each, in his turn, lay 
open his heart before thy throne,—and then, let any dare to fay 
to THEE,—TZJ was better than that man.” 

Mr. Patissor hints fome finifter conclufions from this very 
odd paflage. As for us, we think, that Mr. Rouféau ran. no 
rifk, on the part of men, from this pompous challenge:. for 
none, but the proud Pharifee in the parable, would come.fore 
ward and fay to the Supreme Judge, J was better than that man; 
but we believe many, that were really better than him, will ap- 
pear at that great day of trial, yet without boafting of their. 
fuperiority. “Ihe beft of men are the moft modeft in their. pre-. 
tenlions, and are too fenfible of their infirmities to make. apy 
comparifons, but fuch as tend to increafe their humility, 

We have now done with Mr. Patissot’s ambiguous Eulo-, 
gy; and we imagine it will not be difagreeable to our Readers, 
to find here an account of the laft moments of Roufféau, and of 
fome of the marks of generofity and friendfhip which his noble, be- 
nefactor, the Marquis of Girardin, has fhewn to his memory. 
We have taken this account from a paper, of which the Author is. 
univerlally believed to be very well informed; nay, we are aflured. 
that he had his information concerning the manner and circum= 
fiances of Mr. Roufleau’s death from the mouth of his widow. 
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~ Towards the end of May, in compliance with the earneft re. 
quefts of the Marquis de Girardin and his lady, Mr. Roufleay 
took up his refidence at Ermenonville, the eftate of that noble. 
man. Here he dwelt. with his wife in a neat little houfe, at q 
fmall diftance from the caftle, feparated from it by a tuft of 
trees, and adjoining to a wood, where he walked every day, and 
gathered plants for his Herbal. The Marquis was, by his tafte 
and charaéter, juft the man, that Roufleau wanted for a friend 
and companion : he was a zealous admirer of the philofophy of 
th.s finguldr genius, loved a folitary life, and indulged the ci- 
tizen of Geneva in his paffion for liberty and independence ; the 
Marchionefs was of the‘fame turn. Accordingly, Rouffeau vi- 
fited them frequently: he was always of their mufical parties, 
and was fo pleafed with one of their children, who was about 
ten years old, that he voluntarily took a fhare in his education; 
but his fudden death blafted this projeét,—and rhe circumftances 
of the departure of this extraordinary man were as follows : 

“© Mr. Roufleau rofe in perfeét health, to all appearance, 
on Thurfday morning at five o’clock (his ufual hourin fummer), 
and walked with his young pupil. About feven he returned to 
his houfe alone, and afked his wife if breakfaft was ready? 
Finding it was not, he told her he would go for fome moments 
into the wood, and defired her to call him when breakfaft was 
on’the'table. He was accordingly called, returned home, drank 
a difh of coffee, went out again and came back a few minutes 
after. About eizht, his wife went down ftairs to pay the ac- 
count of a Smith, but fcarcely had fhe been a moment below, 
when fhe heard Mr. Rouffeau complain. She returned imme- 
diately and found ‘him fitting on achair,; with a ghaftly counte- 
nance, his head reclining on his hand, and his elbow fuftained 
by’ a~defk. What is the matter, my dear friend, fad fhe, are 
you indifpofed? I feel, anfwered he, a painful anxiety, and the 
keén pains of a cholic. Upon this Mrs. Roufleau left the room, 
as if fhe intended ‘to look for fomething, and fent to the caftle an 
account of her hufband’s illnefs. The Marchionefs, on this 
alarming news, ran with the utmoft expedition to the cottage of 
the philofopher, and that fhe might not alarm him, fhe faid the 
came to ‘enquire whether the mufic that had been performed 
during the night in the open air before the caftle, had not 
difturbed him and Mrs. Rouffeau.u—The philofopher replied, 
with the utmoft tranquility of tone and afpect, AZadam, I know 
very well that it is not any thing relative to mufic that brings you here: 
—TLam very fenfible of your goodnefs :—but I am much out of order, 
and I beg it as a favour that you will leave me alone with my wife. 
to whom I have a great many things to fay at this inftant. Madame 
de Girardin immediately withdrew. Upon this Mr. Roufleau 


defired his wife to fhut the door, to lock it on the infide, and 
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eand fit by him. I fhall do fo, my dear friend, /aid fhe; 
agent fitting ‘befide you—how do you find yourtelf ? abe 

“© Rouffeau. I grow worfe—I feel a chilly cold—a thivering 
over my whole body—give me your hands and fee if you can 
warm me—Ah!—that gentle warmth is pleafing—but. the pains. 
of the colic return—they are very keen. . 

“© Mrs. Rouffau. Do not you think, my dear friend, that 
it would be proper to take fome remedy to remove thefe pains ? 

“© Rouffiau. My dear—be fo good as to open the win- 
dows, that I may have the pleafure of feeing once more the ver- 
dure of that field—how beautiful it is! how pure the air! how. 
ferene the fky !—What grandeur and magnificence in the afpect 
of nature! 

“© Mrs. Rouffeau. But my good friend, why do thefe objects. 
affe% you fo particularly at prefent ? 

“© Rouffeau. My dear—It was always my earneft defire 
that it would pleafe God to take me out of the world before you 
—my prayer has been heard—and my wifh will foon have its 
accomplifhment.—— Look at that Sun, whofe f{miling afpect 
feems to call me hence !—There is my God—God himfelf— 
who opens to me the bofom of his paternal goodnefs, and in- 
vites me to tafte and enjoy, at laft, that eternal and unalterable 
tranquility, which I have fo long and fo ardently panted after. 
——My dear fpoufe—do not weep—you have always defired to 
fee me happy, I am now going to be truly fo!—Do not leave 
me: [ will have none but you to remain with me—you, alone, 
fhall clofe my eyes. 

“© Mrs. Rouffeau. My dear—my good friend—banifh thofe 
apprehenfions—and let me give you fomething—I hope that this 
indifpofition will not be of a Jong continuance ! 

“© Rouffeaue 1 feel in my breaft fomething like fharp 
pins, which occafion violent pains——My dear—if I have ever 
given you any uneafinefs and trouble, or expofed you, by our 
conjugal union, to misfortunes, which you would otherwife have 
avoided, I hope you will forgive me. 

** Mrs. Rouffeau. Alas! my dear friend, it is rather my duty 
to afk your pardon for any uneafy moments you may have fuf- 
fered on my account, or through my means. 

“© Rouffeau. Ah! my dear, how happy a thing is it to 
die, when one has no reafon for remorfe or felf-reproach !— 
Eternal Being! the foul that Iam now going to give thee back, is 
as pure, at this moment, as it was when it proceeded from thee :— 
render it partaker of thy felicity ! My dear—I have found in 
the Marquis of Girardin and his lady, the marks of even paren- 
tal tendernefs and affeétion:—tell them that I revere their vir- 
tues, and that [ thank them, with my dying breath, for all the 
Proofs 1 have received of their goodnefs and friendfhip:—I de- 
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fire that you may have my body opened’ immediately after miy 
death, and that you will order an exaét account to be drawn ug 
of the ftate of its various parts: — Tell Monfieur and Madame 
de Girardin, that I hope they will allow me to be buried in 
their gardens, in any part of them that théy may think pro. 

r, 
© Mrs. Rouffau. How you affi& me—my dear friend! | 
intreat you, by the tender attachment you have always profeffed 
for me, to take fomething. 
~ © Rouffeau. 1 fthall—fince you defire it—Ah! I feel in 
my head a ftrange motion!—a blow which—I am tormented 
with pains—Being of Beings! God! (here he remained for a 
confiderable time with his eyes raifed to heaven) My dear fpoufe! Jet 
me embrace you !—help me to walk a little.” 

Here his extreme weaknefs prevented his walking without 
help, and Mrs. Rouffeau being unable to fupport him, he fell 
gently on the floor, where, after having remained for fome time 
motionlefs, he fent forth a deep figh and expired. 

Four and twenty hours after his deceafe his body was opened, 
in prefence of a competent number of witnefles, and an inqueft 
being held by the proper officers, the furgeons declared upon 
oath, thatall the parts of the body were found, and that a ferous 
apoplexy, of which palpable marks appeared in the brain, was 
the caule of his death. | 

The Marquis de Girardin ordered the body to be embalmed; 
after which it was laid in a coffin of oak, lined with Jead, and 
was buried in the L/e of Poplars, which is now called Elyfum. 
The fpot is charming, and looks like an enchanted region: It is 
of an oval form, fifty feet in length and thirty-five in breadth. 
The water which furrounds it, flows in a filent {tream, and the 
winds feem unwilling to ruffle its furface or to augment its mo- 
tion, which is almoft imperceptible. The fmall lake that is 
formed’ by this gentle current, is furrounded by hillocks, which 
feparate it from the other parts of nature, and fhed on this retreat 
a myfterious kind of filence, that diffufes through the mind of 
the f{pectator, a melancholy propenfity of the humane kind. 
Thee hillocks are covered with trees, and are terminated at the 
margin of the lake, by folitary paths, which are now and will be 
long frequented by fentimental vifitors, cafting a pentive look 
towards Elyium. . 

This feat of Ermenonville, has been more or lefs defcribed 
(though without being named) in the laft article of our Appendit 
eis July 1778, in which we gave a particular account of an ele- 
gant Treatife compofed by its propriétor. It belonged formerly, 
to the famous Gabrielle d’Etrées, whofe charms tine love of 
Henry 1V. has rendered immortal; and is about four leagues 
diftant from Chantili. The Marquis, whofe exquitite taite "— 
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‘ly inproved this noble feat, had confecrated the wild 
we 3 son holies even before he became perfonally ac- 
Me ead with that fingular man. Among other objects of cu- 
riofity to be feen in this feat, there is ona rifing ground, a temple 
dedicated to philofophy, which is not yct entirely finifhed. The 
‘aterior of this edifice is adorned with five columns; on the firft 
Newton, Montefquieu, 
on the fecond, — on 
Lucem, Fuftitiam, 
Penn, Voltaire, 3 
the third on the fourth, — on the ffth, 
Humanitatem, Ridiculum, 








are infcribed the words, 








Rouffeau, 





Naturam. 
dealt with in thefe infcriptions, it may be obferved in juftifica- 


tion of M. Girardin (or at leaft as an alleviation of his fault) 
that how various foever the literary talents of M. de Voltaire 
may have been, yet the diftin€tive and predominant lines of his 
genius, and even of his character, were wit and pleafantry. It 
is beyond all doubt, that for one movement of admiration that 
he excited by his graver talents, he has excited one hundred fits 
of laughter (or fmiles thereunto approaching) by his merry ones, 
Even his moft ferious philofophical difcuffions were tinged with 
drollery, and an habitual grin was always lurking under the moft 
folemn modification of his countenance. 

When Mr. Rouffeau was called to inhabit a manfion invifible 
to us, the Marquis de Girardin was building for him a neat 
dwelling at Ermenonville, remarkable for its elegant fimplicity 
and the beauty of its fituation: his prefent occupation is the 
ereCtion of a fepulchral monurhent to cover the remains of his 
departed friend, in the Ifle of Poplars. ‘This maufoleum is to 
be conftruéted of white marble, with the buft of the deceafed by 
Houdon ; and its decorations are to be in the beft tafte. One of 
its fides will exhibit two doves for Elosfa;— another, a mother 
fuckling her child for Emilius;—a third, children facrificing on 
the altar of nature ;—and the fourth, a Lyre, with other fym- 


bols of poétry and mufic. The infcription which is intended - 


for this monument islong; it contains a pompous encomium on 
the genius, fentiments, and moral character of Mr. Roufleau, 
and concludes with the following paragraph, which we think 
remarkable : <° He was deeply affecied with the fublimity of reli- 
gion ; the majefty of the gofpel fent a falemn voice to his heart: be 
embraced with ardor the hopes it adminifters: he relished with a lively 
tafle the pleafures it yields to his la/t breath, and his pure and virtuous 
foul took its fight, with confidence and joy, to the bofom of his Ged.” 

GEk- 


If the philofophers fhould think Voltaire too hardly 
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GERMANY and thee NORTH. 


Il. Eloge de Voltaive, &c. i.e. The Eulogy of Voltaire reag 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Berlin, at an 
EXTRAORDINARY MEETING appointed for THAT PURPOSE the 
26th of November, 177%. Berlin. 8vo.—In the ufual courfe 
of things it is the poet who crowns the hero, but in the 
piece before us we find this order reverfed, and fee the hero 
twining a garland round the temples of the poet. We have 
alfo, here, another fingularity, viz. the mind of a Monarch, 
amidft the infirmities of unftable health, and the fatigues and 
cares of a campaign (which may be termed a military game at 
chefs played by 200,000 men on each fide) fo tranquil as to 
enable him to employ his leifure moments, in compofing the 
Eulogy of a Man of Letters. It is a great acquifition to havea 
mind thus at eafe, nor is it difagreeable to fhew it in this afped; 
and, if we were Auftrians in the Emperor’s army, we fhould be 
lefs daunted at the march of a Pruffian detachment, than at a 
fight of this Eulogy of Voltaire. Be that as it will, this Eulogy 
difcovers in the Royal Author, a lover of Ictters, a protector of 
genius, and as good an orator as a King ought to be. We fa 
as a King ought to be, for we think that what Ovid faid of Maisfy 
and Love (that they do not fuit each other *), is much more ap- 
plicable to Maje/ly and Oratory. Any thing that favours of effort 
and ftudy, fuch as pompous imagery and high-founding periods, 


is incompatible with Royal dignity, which is always fuppofed. 


to operate with eafe. What therefore a French overweening 


critic would call flat and heavy in many of the periods, and in, 


fome whole pages of this Royal production, we rather chufe to 
call majeftic. There is, however, a din of oratory in the tone 
of invective, which our Author (if we may fpeak thus fami 
liarly) employs againft the clergy, for their oppofing a man who 
wanted to overturn the religion cftablifhed in his Majefty’s domi- 
nions, and in many other kingdoms, and to fend all its minis 
fters—the Lord knows where. This circumftance of the clergy 
has given the King’s eloquence an uncommon degree of energy 
in feveral paffages : facit indignatio verfus. But there is another 
circumftance attending this Eulogy, which redounds much to 
the honour of the Royal Author, and that is, the difinterefted ge- 
oh of the praifes he beftows on the character and memory of 
Voltaire ; for we are affured, upon the very beft information, 
that his Majefty’s encomiums on this famous poet could not 
poflibly be the effect of gratitude, but refembles more the exet- 


_—— 





*® Non bene conveniant nec in una fede morantur 
Majeftas et amor.—— my 
cife 
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clfe of one of the moft difficult Chriftian virtues, even the loving 
them that donot lowe ss.—God Savethe King! 

N. B. 4 vice a of this EroGe in Englifh is publifhed: See 
our laft Month's Review. | 

Ui. Verfuch einer Gefchichte Carls des Groffen, Se. i. e An 
Effay on the Life and hiiffory of Charlemagne. 8vo. Leipfic. 
th early Writers of the life and exploits of this great Prince 
have dishoured their relations by a multitude of dubious facts, 
ridiculous ftories, and difgufting oblations of adulatory incenfe, 
All this indeed might naturally be expected from thefe hiftorians, 
who were almoft all Monks (the only fcholars of thofe’ times), 
fattened by the liberalitics of their Sovereign, whom they ace 
cordingly reprefented as the moft illuftrious Saint of the Ka« 
lendar, and the greateft man of the age. ‘Time has difcovered 
truth, and truth has appealed from their decifions ; and the Moe 
narch in queftion, though fuperior perhaps to all the Princes 
of his time in valour and knowledge, ftands juftly charged 
with the moft flagrant acts of iniquitous ufurpation, ingratitude, 
and perfecution. Charlemagne was certainly one of the moft 
barbarous and bloody conquerors, that the records of hiftory, 
at leaft modern hiftory, exhibit to our view, and he feems to 
have been almoft always under the empire of the moft turbulent 
and tumultuous paffions. ‘The Author of this E/fay has drawn 
his portrait, if we are not much miftaken, in truer colours than 
any preceding hiftorian: he examines faéts with a fcrupulous 
attention; he has eftimated without prejudice, the exploits and 
actions of this famous Prince, and has made the moft judicious 
reflections on the political revolutions that happened in his reign, 
and which were direétly or indireCtly the effeéts of his activity 
and counfels, ‘The Jntroduétion, or Preliminary Difcourfe, pre- 
fixed to this work, contains a great number of new and judicious 
remarks on the ancient hiftory of the Franks, and combats with 
great ftrength and plaufibility of argument, the account given of 
them by Dr. Rodert/on, who reprefents them as a favage and bar 
barous people. He gives alfo an intercfting account of the edu- 
cation of Charlemagne, in which he difcovers the caufes of two 
propenfities that appeared early in this Prince, and adhered to 
him in the whole courfe of his life: the firft was an enthufiaftic 
zeal for the interefts of the church, which, neverthelefs, he had 
the art of reconciling with his ambitious views, and the fecond 
was his determined and habitual tafte for fhow, pomp, and mag- 
nificence.. His wars with the Saxons, ‘his campaigns in Lom- 
bardy, and ‘many other important tranfactions of his reign, are 
Judicioufly difcuffed by our ingenious Author, who likewife re- 
futes the opinion of the Abbé De Mably, that Charlemagne had 
totally changed the political conftitution of the-Franks, and had 

Rev. Feb, 1779. _ granted 
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“omg to the Tiers-etat the privilege of a feat in the Imperial 
lets. ~ 4 

IV. D. Hewr. Frain. Detu, Adverfaria Argument Phy ficte 
Medici. i.e. Mafcellanies relative to Medical Science and Cantyy. 
verfy, By, M. Detius, Counfellor to the Court of Branden. 
burg, and Primarius Profeflor of Phyfic. 4to. Erlang. 1778, 
This learned man, whofe medical erudition is well known, and 
whofe dietetic maxims muft give pleafure and comfort to all his 
patients who are of a convivial turn, has mingled in this Vo. 
lume, with his own labours, feveral Academical Differtations, 
Thefe contain a variety of excelient obfervations on the Hiftory 
and Theory of Phyfic,—Philofophical, Chymical, Anatomical, 
and Phyfiological refearches and difcuffions relative to Diet, the 
Praétice of Phyfic, and the AZateria Medica. 

V., Hiftorifche Nachricht von dem erften Anfange der Evange. 
lifeh-Reformirten Kirche in Brandenburg and Preuffen, &c. i.e, 
A Hiftory of the firft Commencement of the Reformed or Calviniffical 
Churci in Brandenburg and Pruffia, under the reign of the Eleéter 
Sigi/mund, by Mr. Herinc, Paflor of the Reformed Church at 
Breflaw. 8vo. Halle. 1778. ‘The cautes, beginnings, pro- 
grefs and prefent ftate of the reformed churches in Branden. 
burg and Pruffia are circumftantially related, and accurately 
reprefented in this learned work. ‘The Author has drawn 
his materials, not only from writers.of the firft credit, but 
alfo from feveral valuable manufcripts. The Reader will find 
in this hiftory, many facts little known, with an ample account 
of the learned men who were concerned in the tranfaétions here 


_yelated. M. HerinG has fubjoined to this hiftory the three 
Confeffious of Faith, which contain the fundamental doctrine of f 


the reformed churches of Brandenburg, wiz. the Confeffian of 
Faith of the elector John Sigifmund,—the Conference of Leipfit, 
which fhews the particular points on which the Lutherans and 
reformed (i. e. the Calvinifts) are divided, and thofe on which 


they are agreed,—and the Decleration of Thoren, made in the yeat § 


1645, together with certain edicts, which fix the meafure of in- 
dulgence and toleration, to be exercifed by the two communions 
towards each other. | 

VI. Sammlung Ruffifcher Gefchichte, &c. i.e. Memoirs rela 
tive to the Hiftary of Ruffia, collected by M. Mtiurer, Countellor 
at Moscow, and digeited into a better order than they were if 
the firft Edition. 8vo. Offenbach-on-Mein. 1778. The 
firft edition of thefe Memoirs was printed at Peterfburg ; and the 
fplendour of the prefs-work drew it out to ten volumes ; it was 
alfo defective in the arrangement of the materials, which, by 
being publifhed fucceffively, at diftant intervals, were difperted, 


and thrown out of their natural order, In this fecond edition 
the 
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the number of .volumes is reduced from.ten to four, and their 
contents are digefted into a better order. “The firft volume con- 
tains all the memoir’ that relate to Livonia, the fecond thofe 
which treat of Rufha, properly .fo called—and ini the the. third 
and fourth, we have the journal of Soimonow’s navigation on 
the Cafpian fea, with every thing which relates to the hiftory of 
erla. : 
vIE Beytriige zur Kriegskunft und Gefchichte des Krieges, Se. 
je. Memoirs concerning the Art of War, defigned alfo as an 
Hiftorical Account of the War,, which commenced in the year 1756, 
and ended in 1763, accompanied with Plans and Maps. By 
M. pe TigeLKeE, Captain of Artillery in the fervice of the 
Elector of Saxony. 4to., Freyberg. 1778. This work. is 
much applauded, and if the judgment and impartiality of the 
Author are fuch as they are generally reprefented, it muft be, 


in reality a valuable prefent to the fons and {chools of Bellona. 


It confifts of three volumes, in which more efpecially the Auftrian 
and Pruffian manceuvres, during that remarkable war mentioned 
in the title, are related and examined; his journal of the cam- 
paign of the year 1761, in Silefia (in which the king of Pruffia 
difplayed fuch illuftrious inftances of generalfhip, in preventing 
for a time the junction of the Ruffian and Auftrian armies, and 
in rendering it ufelefs, when he could prevent it no longer), is 
fingularly interefting, and was compofed (as the Author himfelf 
informs us) from two Imperial and three Pruffian journals. 

VIII. Aualytifche Dioptrik, Sc. i. e. Analytical Dioptrics. By 
GEORGE SIMON KLUGEL, Profeflor of Mathematics at Helm- 
ftadt. 8vo. Leipfic. 1778. “This Author follows excellent 
guides; and he follows them with intelligence and judgement, 
His work confifis of two Parts, In the firft he treats of the 
fimple refraction of the rays of light, which pafs through one or 
more glailes; alfo of their aberrations, and the theory of te- 
lefcopes. In the fecond, M. KLiiGet applies his principles to 
ail forts of optical and dioptrical inftruments. In the whole 
of his work we {ee a truly philofophical fpirit. 

1X. Verfuch einiger prackiifechen Anmerkungen uber die Mufkeli, 
Se. ice, An Effay, containing. fome practical Remarks concerning 
the Mujftles, by which various diforders and feeming accidental ail- 
ments are explained, as to their rife aud principle. By Ja. Fr, 
IsenrLamM. M. D. &vo. Erlang. 1778. Atter having 
laid down the preiiminary notions, relative to the mufcles, to 


their conftituent parts and properties, and fhewn how they con- 


tribute to the beauty and proportion of the human body, and to 
the facility; vivacity, variety-and vigour of its motions, this 


Author enquires into the defects and indifpofitions, which may 
intsrcept the action and effect of the mufcles, not only in their 
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principal object, but alfo with refpect to feveral other bodily’ 


functions. 
FR AN C. E. 


X. De la Tranfplantation, de la Naturalization et du Per 
feclionement des Vegetaux: i.e. Concerning the Method of tr 
lantinz, naturalizing and perfecting Vegetables, by the Baron de 
Cicuddy 8vo. Paris. (under the title of London) 1778. The 
Author fhews, in this little work, how trees, fhrubs and plants 
may be accommodated to different clrmates, and confiders the 
various foils and methods of culturr, that are neceflary to render 
their tranfplantation fuccefsful, “The object of this work is of 
preat importance: the views it contains are all interefting, and 
many of them new: the knowledge of agriculture and rural im- 
provement which it difcovers, is very confiderable, and we think 
it worthy of the attention of thofe fortunate mortals, who live 
in the country,—who contemplate and converfe with nature, 
and are fenfible of the ferene pleafure and the ineftimable ad- 
vantages that arife from fuch a fituation. | 
XI. Didtionnaire Uxiverfel des Sciences, Moralt, Economique, 
&e. i, e. An Univerfal Lidtionary of Moral, Oeconomital, Politi- 
cal and Philofophical Sctence: or the Library of the Man and the Ci- 
tizen. Vols. If. and lil. gto. Paris, &c. We gave a ge- 
neral fketch of the plan of this vaft work*, when the firft volume 
made its appearance. The two volumes, here announced, do 
not feem unworthy of the reputation, which the firft gave to the 
arduous undertaking. 
XIt. ‘fournal de la Navization Pune Efcadre Francoife par- 
tie du Port de Dunkirke aux ordres du Capitaine Thurot, Sc. 1.€ 


A ‘fournal of a French Squadron, which fet Sail from the Har- | 


bour of Dunkirk, under the Command of Captain Thurot, the 
15th of Oftober 1759, with feveral Detachments é. the French 
and Swifs Guards, Sc. 12s. Paris. 1978. ives an ac- 
count ot the expedition of Thurot. It appears to be accurate; 
—it is circumftantial, and would be more entertaining, were & 
not uncon{cionably loaced with a multitude of technical terms, 
which are of no confequence to the narration. It appears, by 
this journal, that Thurot had no fort of title to the character of 
an eminent fea commander; that he was only-a rath .and hot 
headed adventurer; that France obtained no benefit from any of 
his undertakings ;, and that nothing could be worfe concerted, 
conducted, and executed, than the laft expedition, in which be 
perifhed. He was a native of France, and not of Irelanu, # 
tome have alleged. 

XIII. L’ Autorité des Livres de Malfe, etablie et defendue conth 
les Incredules: i.e. The Authority of the Books of Mofes afcertaintd 


a _- 





* See the Review for November 1777, pe 398. a 
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and defended againft Unbels 
tcvers. g 
wert re ty ay oe s bag Abbe du Voisin, Doétor 
fign of this learned and jt i o. Paris. 1778. ‘The de- 
asthe nd judicious perfor ae 
three important points, that Mofe mance is to prove thefe 
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Summary of Natural Hiftory, extra€ted from the beft French and 


i foreign Authors, being the Sequel and Supplement to the Courfe 
if Natural Philsfophy, &c. Vols. 1. WI. iL. 8vo. Paris, mar 4 





‘i tic animals, reptiles and birds, At the head of the firft volume 
: « we have a Preliminary Difcourfe, well compofed, in which the 
| Author confiders the general nature of animals, the diverfity of 
their organization, and the wifdom of that law, infting, and 
: arrangement, by which they are excited to prey upon each 
4 other, that the exceffive multiplication of certain clafles may be 
thus prevented. The work itfelf is well compiled, and con- 
tains inftruétive and entertaining details, defcriptions, and dif. 
coveries of the wonders of the animal-creation. This is one of 
the beft of the Abbé Sauri’s performances. . 
XVI. Elementary Courfes of Natural Philofophy have been 
1 i) greatly multiplied of late years. That which has lately been 
publifhed by M. WanpeLatncourt, Prefident (or Prefec) of 
; the Royal College of Verdun, has particular merit, on account 
’ of the fimplicity and perfpicuity with which it exhibits the prin- 
ciples of that ufeful fcience, and the recent difcoveries that have 
been made in it by attentive obfervers of nature. It is printed 
at Verdun, under the following title: A/anuel des jeunes Phyfip 
ciens, ou Nouvelle Phyfique Elementaire, contenant les Decouvertes les 
plus utiles et les plus curieufes des Phyficiens modernes: i.e. The 
young Philofopher’s Manual, or a New Elementary Syftem of Na- 
i tural Philofophy, containing the moff ufeful and curious Difcovertes of 
1 Naturals, modern semes. 1778. | 
n. : XVII. Traité Elementaire de Mathematiques, a PUfage des 
, wh. g Lleves de I’ Inftitution de la jeune Nobleffe: i. e. An Elementary 
P htor "Treatife of ihonativs, for the Use of 4 Students in the College 
ercéted for the young Nobility. By M. Lemoine. Part I. cone 
| taining Arithmetic. 8vo. Paris. 1778. This Author feems to 
| poflefs, in a high degree, the very rare talent of reducing {cience 
: to milk for babes,—by dealing it out in portions plainly difhed 
up and fuited to their appetites and capacities. We meet every 
day with profound adepts in erudition and fcience, who are ab- 
folutely incapable of inftru@ting youth. Tinney have kicked away 
the ladder by which they got above the clouds or into them, and 
cannot take a few fteps downward to render themfelves vifible to 
the people below. M. Lemorne’s Arithmetic is level to the 
capacity of children of eight or nine years old; and we expec 
the fame fimplicity in the fubfequent volumes of this’ ufeful 
work, : 
XVIII. De La Maufique en Italie: i. e. A Treatife con 
cerning Italian Mufic, by the Prince BELosetsk1, Member of 
the inftitute of Bologna. Paris. 1778. ‘There are many i- 


gettious and well imagined things in this Treatife; but in fevers 
I | g 
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Thefe three volumes contain the natural hiftory of infects, aqua. . 
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of the decifions and remarks of the Author, we fufpect there is 
more wit than judgment;. we think them {pecious, and we. frel 
that they are not true. His preference of the Italian mufic to 
the French, which latter he calls, with much reafon, a mu/ic 
that is null and without phyfiognomy, is juft in every refpect. His 
account of the eloquence of mufic, which confifts in touching 
by melody, and not in furprifing by the concurrence of inftru- 
ments, is written with judgment and tafte. His eftimate of the 
eminent Italian compofers fuch as Porpera, Vinct, Corelli, Pergo- 
ie, is, in general, juft, and it is exprefled in fuch a fpirited 
manner, and illuftrated by fuch lively images and allufions, as 
difcover a very agreeable enthufiafm, and an uncommon vivacity 
of imagination. We do not however think that he fufficiently 
laments the palpable decline of true tafte in mufical cempofition, 
fo notorious in Italy. ‘This decline, this corruption of true tafte 
is become fo univerfal, that the confervatorios of Venice are the 
only places which keep up the fpirst of priftine melody, and ge- 
nuine mufic; to which we may add a very, very fmall number 
of modern compofers, if the accounts we have received from 
fome eminent connoifleurs, who have been on the fpot, may be 
depended upon. Prince BELosELsK1 acknowledges, indeed, 
the defects of the Italian mufic ; which defects, he fays, are co- 
vered with graces; but he has entered too deep into the fpirit of 
mufical faétion, excited at Paris by thefe two famous rivals the 
German Gluck, and the Italian Piccini, and his attachment to the 


latter has, no doubt, more or lefs warped his judgment in fa-— 


vour of modern compofers; for he be-praifes fevera] of them in 
extravagant terms. Upon the whole this is really an ingenious 
and elegant work; and it muft excite fpeculation when we con- 
fider, that the Author is a Ruffian. It is fold by all the Book- 
fellers of Paris, and among others by Solfatier at the fign of the 
Bear and Fiddle. 
XIX.” Eloge Hiflorique de Philippe Duc d’Orleans, Regent du 
Royaume: i.e. An Hijtorical Panegyric on Philip Duke of Orleans. 
8vo, Amfterdam. i. e. Paris. 1778. This is one of thofe 
laborious efforts to wath the Ethiopian, or (if we may ufe 
another metaphor) to file the rugged body of hiftorical truth ip 
order to render it fmooth and glofly. Our Author fucceeds in- 
deed very well in refuting the calumnies, and removing the 
fufpicions, which the death of the Dauphin, his confort, and 
his eldeft fon, in fo fhort a time, had excited againft the Duke of 
Orleans: calumnies and fufpicions, which the,want of principle 
m this ambitious man, and his pafiion for Chymiftry, nourifhed 


confiderably, The évent indeed fhewed the falfehood. of thefe . 


calumnies ; for when the Regent was at the helm, and faw only 
ene tender ftripling between him and the throne, he made no 
ule of his power to remove this dbftacle to his ambition. The 
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piece before us gives an interefting account of the education of 
the Regent, which was excellent, and of his tafte for the 
fciences, which was uncommon and extenfive. He applied him. 
felf with ardour and affiduity to mathematics, hiftary, drawing, 
mufical compofition and chymiftry. He had for the improve- 
ment of this laft {cience, one of the richeft and beft conftituted 
Elaboratories that has ever been known. Hither he went every 
day, received inftruQions from the famous Homberg, made ex. 
periments under his ditection relative to the vitrification of geld, 
with the great lens of Tfchirnaufs, whichis at prefent in the 
collection of the Academy of Sciences; and it is to the unitéd 
labours of the illuftrious difciple and his learned matter, that 
the lovers of gems are indebted for a more expeditious and perfe& 
manner of imitating them, than that which before their time had 
been employed in Italy. The Author follows this#rince through 
private and public life; the former was licentious and profligate, 
the latter exhibits many matterly ftrokes of political condué, 
His military hiftory is fhort. He fought under Luxemboufg at 
Steinkerke, where he was wounded, and where alfo he ordered 
the wounded of the two armics to be treated with equal care, 
faying, that after the Lattle there were no more enemies on the field, 
The hiftory of his Regency is written in a very interefting man- 
ner, and does honour to his adminiftration, which was entirely 
directed to eftablifh peace on a folid bafis. For this purpofe he 
obferved a perfect neutrality amidit the Ecclefiaftical feuds about 
the Bul) Unizenitus, fent into exile Le Tellier, that perpetual fo- 
menter of mifchief, appointed the pacific Fleury to the place of 
Preceptor to the young King, renewed the treaties with the Swifs 
Cantons, and entered into an alliance with England and the 
United Provinces, which fecured the tranquility of Europe.— 
In the midft of his political carter, 2 deép-laid plot was formed 
againft him by Cardinal Alberont, with a view to transfer the 
Regency of France to the King of Spain. Many perfons of the 
higheft rank in Fratice were concerned in this confpiracy; 


which was difcovered by a lady of pleafure, was difconcerted by | 


the dexterity and {pirit of the Regent, and produced the down- 
Fill of Alberoni;-- that gardener’s fon, who in the year 1718, 
alpired to be the mniniffter of two great nations, endeavoure 
to excite a civil war in France, and attempted to change the con- 
ftitution of England.— The famous fyftem of finance projected 
by Law, and which was occafioned (fays our Author) by the im- 
mente debis of LEwis XIV. who died a bankrupt for ninety 
millions fte:ling, expended to make his grandfon King of Spait, 
is unfolded in this work with perfpicuity and precifion, __ 
The Regent died at the age of 50, of an apoplexy. His cha- 
racter has been very differently defcribed 4 painted even in 


an , 
oppofite colours, by different. writers. The heavielt = 
sit a iii whic 
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which this anonymous Panegyrift brings againft his hero, is the 
advancement of Cardinal Dzbé:s, who had been his tutor, and 
who owed his immenfe fortuhe to his difingenuous intrigues and 
hig corfupt ¢ofipliances with the paffions of his pupil. This 
profligate Ecelefiaftie, was at his death, Archbifhop and Duke 
ce Cambray, Superinténdant General of the Poft-office, poffeffor 
of fix confiderable Abbeys, and firft Minifter of State. We 
kave neverchelefs been told, on the beft authority, that when the 
Duke of Orleans was informed of the fudden death of his fa« 
vourite ininifter, He inimediately cried out, Voilf donc l’ame dy 
Be au Diaile! 

" One of the moft commendable qualities in the Duké of Ors 
Jeans, was a ceftain generofity which elevates the mind above 
the impreflions of vindictive hatred. He behaved with cle- 
mency towards the Author of the famous Phipippiques (Le 
Grange), and being ohe day advifed to avenge himiclf on a 
great perforiage whom he had in His power, he anfwered.nobly— 
I knew that by one word I can get rid of a rival, and this hinders me 
from pronouncing it. Our Author obferves, that though enflaved 
to the pleafures of gallantry or rather voluptuioufnefs, his -at- 
tachment to women had no ififluence on his political condu€, 
One of his miftreffes, availing herfelf of a tender moment, whén 
the Regent was diflolved in’ eafe and pleafure, to draw from hith 
information about a matter of importance, the Prince took her 
by the hand arid Jed her to the looking-glafs, Do you fe faid 
he, that charming head? it is made for the embraces of love, and 
not for the fecrets of the ftate. 

“he arts, more efpecially, had efféntial obligations to this 

Prince. He handled the penci! himfelf with dexterity and erate; 
he delineated the figures which adorn the French edition of the 
Greek romance of Daphnis and Chice, that were engraven 
Audram, and publifhed in 1718; and it is to him that the 
Public is indebted, in the firft inftance, for the colleétion of 
pictures in the Palais Royal, which is undoubtedly one of the 
nobleft in Europe. 
_ Upon the whole we find the tone and tenor of this Eulogy, 
modeft, impartial, fenfible, and agreeable, exempt from thofe 
attempts at ELOQUENCE, which wear fuch an afpect of froth and 
fume in the general run df French Panegyrics. We think the 
manner of this anonymdus Author a model worthy to be fol- 
lowed in writing the lives of eminent men. 

XX. Voyage fait par Ordre du Roi, ce. ice. A Voyage 
made by the (French) King’s Order, in the Years 1771 and 1772, 
in different Parts of Europe, Africa, and America, with a De- 
Sign to afcertain the Ufefulnefs of feveral Methods and Infruments 
contrived to determine the Latitude and Longitude, not only of 
the Ship's Courfe, but alfo of the Coafts, Iflands, Rocks, and Shoals : 
As 
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As. alfo Refearches, defigned to correéi Hydrographical Charts, 
By Mefits, de VeRDUN DE LA CrENNE, of the Academy of 
the Marine at Breft, Ds Borpa, Member of the Royal ‘Aca.’ 
demy of Sciences, &c. and Pincré, Chancellor of the Unj. - 
verfity of Paris, Aftronomical-Geographer of the Marine, &c,” 
2Vols. 4to. Paris. 1778. With Plates and Charts, actus 
rately delineated and engraved by the moft eminent Artifis. After 
feveral voyages undertaken -with a-view to examine the fea- 
clocks or Time-keepers of Le Roy and Berthoud, the late King 
of France, who had honourcd thefe undertakings with his coun- 
tenance and protection, ifiued an order, in 1771, for enlarging 
the fphere of thefe experiments, and taking into the plan of in- 
quiry and inveftigation the whole of the important problem re. 
Jative to the longitudes at fea. Accordingly, three eminent 
men,-Meflrs. DE Venpun, De Borpa, and Pincré, were 
erdered on a new vogage to make trial not only of the marine 
clocks or time-keepers of the two celebrated artifts above-men- 
tioned, but alfo of all the inftruments for the determination of 
the longitudes at fea, that were then known. Their commif- 
fion alfo extended to all the poffible methods of afcertaining: 
and determining the latitudes, and to every object bearing any 
tendency to promote the progrefs of navigation. ‘The Reader 
will find, in thefe two volumes, a circumftantial relation of all 
the obfervations made during the execution of this important 
commiffion. In navigating along the coafts of Europe, Africa, 
and America, thefe learned men were convinced of the accu- 
racy and utility of the marine-clock of Le Roy and Berthoud, and 
alfo of other initruments, for. the improvement of which they 
haye propofed feveral new ideas, the refult of careful obferva- 
tion and repeated experiments. They feem to have neglected 

no occafion of pointing out the true fituation of places, feas, 
coafts, &c. and rectifying the fea-charts that are moft in vogue, 
The Reader in perufing their obfervations will be furprized to 
find that the places which are the moft frequented, are not al- 
ways the beft known, and among the many miftakes which our 
Authors have rectified, thofe relating to the ifland of Marti- 
nico are really fingular. The aftronomical and mathematical 
difquifitions, which make an efiential part of this work, are in 
termixed with curious defcriptions of the moft celebrated places, 
and with feveral inquiries and details relative to natural hiftory, 
The defcription of the Canary Iflands, and more efpecially of the 
Peak of Teneriffe,-is curious and circumftantial : our Authors 
obferve, that the liquors carried to the top of this famous Peak 
become warm,—that the water drawn in the Cave of Snow, about 
the middle of the mountain, which is exceffively cold, almoft 
boils when brought up to its fummit,—that on this fummit {pl 
rituous liquors lofe all their ftrength, the malmfey of Teneriffe 
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ail its tafte, and that white-wine aflumes a colour, and fours: 
that the air is fo impregnated with fulphur, as to leave no 
other than a fulphureous tafte in the mouth, nor any other odour 
in refpiration ;—that the fkin of the face opens and fwells, and 


the lips are covered with bladders. N. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 19779. 
POLITICAL 
Art. 10. 4 Vindtcation of the Lords of the Admiralty, on their 
Conduét towards Admiral Keppel: In Anfwer to a late Addrefs. 
By a Gentleman of the Inner Tempie, 8vo. 1s. Bowen. 1779, 
HE Addre/s to which this pamphlet is an anfwer, appeaied in 

our lait Month’s Review: See Catalogue, Art. 1. 

The Author’s aim is to prove, that the Lords of the Admiralty 
could not, confifently with the declared juftice of the laws of Eng- 
Jand, have refufed to admit the charge of Sir Hugh Pallifer againt 
Admiral Keppel; in confequence of which they legally, juffly, and 
prudently, ordered an immediate trial of the latter by a court martial. 
This vindicator of the Admiralty-board, reafons with coolnefs and 
judgment on the fubject; and in our opinion, has completely over- 
turned the objections made by the addrefér; who, however, was not 
to be confidered as a contemptible antagonif. 

Art. 11. Altercation; being the Subftance of a Debate which 
took place in on a Motion to cenfure the Pamphlet 
of Anticipation. 8vo, 1s. Whieldon. 

See below. . 

Art. 12. Deliberation, or the Sybftance of what may be fpoken 
in the of » in the Courfe of this Month. 8vo. 6d, 
Browne. | 
Succefsful, original, writers, are always followed by fervile imi- 

tators, The very ingenious Author of dxticipation could not fail of 

being honoured by attendants of this clafs. 

Art. 13. Recantation; or a Second Letter to the Worfhipful the 
Dean of Guild, and the Merchants and Manufaclurers of the City 
of Glafgow: being a complete refutation of every thing that has 
been advanced, or can hereafter be offered, in Favour of the Jrif 
Bilis, &e. 8vo. 1s, Fielding and Walker. 1779. 

Ironical and witty. The Author's firft letter * was pleafant, though 
ona very ferious fubjeét; and he flill keeps up his humour—shil 
laughs, though we fear, with little profpect of winning. 
Art. 14. 4 Speech on fome Political Topics, the Subftance of 

which was intended to have been delivered in the Houfe of Com- 

mons, on Monday the 14th of December 1778. When the Efii- 
mates of the Army were agreed to in the Committee of Supply. 

8vo. 18.6d, Cadell. 1779. 

The fubftance of the following fpeech (the Author + tells his 
Readers in the previous Advertifement) was partly conceived beforea 

















* See Review for May 1778, p. 391. 


+ Henry Goodricke, Efq. as we learn from the advertifements of 
this pamphlet in the public papers. 
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and partly during the debate to which it refers.” ‘ Some circum. 

flances,’ it is added, ‘ prevented its being delivered at the time. Im. 

tnediately on coming home from the houfe, the Author committed the 

principal heads and out-lines of it to writing ; and has occafionally 

e yed his leifure-time fince, in extending and drawing them out 

4 t free flyle of difcourfe, in which he would have addreffed the 

Speaker of the Houfe of Commons. In that form it is now fubmitted 

to the public judgment, with the addition of fome notes and illuitra. 

tions.” 

In this treatife, for we muft no longer call it a fpeech, the Author 

, ranges the whole field of our American difputes ; he defends the con. 
duét of government with regard to the main queftion, the firlt coercive 
meafures againit the colonies, but condemns them on certain fubor. 
dinate points, particularly the late unfuccefsful commiffon, which he 
cenfures as the worft of all poflible meafures. He is fevere on the 
gentlemen in oppofition, whom he confiders as largely acceffary to the 
exiftence, protraction, ill fuccefs, and evil confequences of the war, 

He concludes with advifing a continuance of our military efforts in 

America, with fuch degrees of energy or moderation as opportunities 

may happen to require: which, we imagine, is pretty nearly the ¢as 

binet idea at prefent. Mr. G. writes well, and reafons plaufibly, at 
leat, if not conclufively. 

: “AMERICAN CONTROVERSY. 

Art, 15. An Addrefs to the Natives of Scotland refiding in America, 
being an Appendix to a Sermon preached at PRINCETON, Om @ ge 
Fajt appointed by the Congrefs. By John Witherfpoon, D. D. Pre 

fident of the College at New Ferfey, 8vo. 6d. Fielding and 

Walker. 1778. 

This fhrewd and able writer has diflinguifhed himfelf in the caufe 
of the Americans, and it is faid, is admitted a member of the Con- 
grefs.. The Faft fermon at Princeton, to which this Addrefs is an 
Appendix, we noticed at the time of its republication in England *, 
The Appendix then omitted, has fince been publifhed feparately, 
The Writer firft attempts a vindication of his countrymen, the 
Scots, from the reproach fo generally caft upon them in the Ameri- 
can controverfy ; and expreffes himfelf with what fome will think 
more than joft feverity againft John Wilkes, Efq; and his adherents. 
He then endeavours to ftir up the minds of the natives of Scotland, 
refident in America, to unanimity in oppofing the claims of the 
Britifh government, and fets before them the following arguments in 
favour of American independency :—That it is become abfolutely 
neceflary—that it will be honourable and profitable to America— 
that it will be no injury, but a real advantage to the ifland of Great 
Britain. Under the fecond of thefe heads, he reprefents in a very 
‘flattering hight, ‘ the opportunity the Americans will have for forming 
plans of government upon the moft rational, juft, and equitable 
principles. I confefs (fays he) I have always looked upon this with 
a kind of enthufiaftic fatisfaction. The cafe never happened fince 
‘the world began.’ What the Author urges on the lait head, ‘ the 
‘advantages of American independence to Great Britain itfelf,’ 
pears, if it be not yet too late, worthy the ferious confideration of the 


— 





® Vid. Rey, March, 1778, p. 246, 
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Britith legiflature. He thews that the taxation intended would in- 
creafe the influence of the crown, and the coriuption of the people ; 
and that for every fhilling gained by taxes, we fhould lofe ten in the 
way of trade. In an{fwer to the objection againft allowing the Ame- 
ricans a free trade, he fhews, ‘ that an exclufive trade is not catily 
maintained, and that where it is, the reftriction-is commonly more 
hurtful than beneficial.’ But the circumitance which he apprehends 
will contribute moft to the intereft of Great Britain in American in- 
dependence is, ‘ its influence in peopling and enriching that great 
continent.” For what he advances on that head we muft refer to the 
pamphlet itfelf. te 

N. B. We are informed that a fifth edition of the fermon has been 
advertifed with this Appendix, price 1s. 0 
Art. 16. 4 Propsfal for Peace between Great Britain and North 

America; upon a New Plan, In a Letter to Lord North. By D. 

M. Knight. §vo. 6d. Baldwin. 1779. Amen 

The plan propofed by Mr. Knight is—that the Americans be ace 
knowledged by Great Britain, a free and independent people; that 
the whole be united into onc body, and a great council or parliament 
eftablifhed in America like that of Great Britain; that an army and 
navy be kept by them for their protection; that no article be de- 
manded by Great Britain from America, but what fhould be recipros« 
cally granted by Great Britain to America ;—that the United Colo- 
nies in America fhall acknowledge George, Prince of Wales, for the 
Sovereign of their empire, with all the powers and privileges enjoyed 
by the Kings of Great Britain, and under the fame regalations as the 
kingdom of Great Britain; that the government of the mother- 
country fhould ferve as a model for that to be erefted in America.— 
Thofe who with to fee the reft of our Author’s propofals, muft have 
recourfe to the pamphlet. ; 
Art. 17. Genuine Abftradts from two Speeches of the late Earl of 

Chatham; and his Reply to the Earl of Suffolk. With fome in- 

troductory Obfervations and Notes. 8vo. 18. 6d, Deodfley. 

1779. : 

The firft of the fpeeches, of which we have here an abftra&t, was 
made on January zoth, 1775, accompanying a motion for removing 
his Majefty’s troops from Bofton.—The fecond was made on No- 
vember 2oth, 1777, and his Majefty’s moft gracious {peech of that 
day is prefixed, that the confidence and hopes exprefled in it by his 
Majefty’s minifters, may fairly ftand in contraft, fays the Editor, 
with the opinions of Lord Chatham.—He leaves .it to hiftory to form 
the comment. : 

As few, if any of our Readers, can be fuppofed to be unacquainted 
with the fentiments which Lord Chatham exprefled, with fo much 
fpirit and energy, on thefe two memorable days, we fhall.give no ex- 
tract from his fpeeches,—of the authenticity of which there is no.rea- 
fon to-doubt. 

In his preface the Editor explains the manner in which the abftracts 
have been preferved, and tells us: with what allowances they muft be 
read.—The encomiums he paffes on Lord Chatham’s oratory are fuch 
asin our Opinion, muft force a {mile from the moft enthufiaftic of his 


admirers, R 
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HorRTICULTURE, &e. 4 
Art. 18. The Planter’s Guide; or, Pleafure Gardener’s Companion: 
giving plain Direétions, with Obfervations, for the proper Difpo. 
fition and Management of the various Zrees and Shrubs for a Plea. 
fare Garden-Plantation. To which is added, a Litt of hardy Trees 
and Shrubs for ornamenting fuch Gardens: concifel exhibiting 
at one View, the Genera, Clafs, Order, and Species of dah Kind; 
the Countries they are Natives of; the Height each ufually grows 
to; their Foliage, Flowers, Fruits, and Seeds ; the Soil they thrive 
beft in; and their Propagation.—Embellifhed with. Copper-plates, 
' By James Meader, late Gardener to the Duke of Northumberland, 
Price 3s. 6d. Robinfon. 1779. 
-- [his Book is intended to reform a glaring impropriety, which we 
have often remarked, even in our moft celebrated Great Garovens, 
or ornamental Plantations; and which our Author thus reprehends 
in his Preface: * The reafon,’ fays he, ‘ why many plantations after 
eight or ten years planting, appear uufightly, is owing to an impro- 
per intermixture of the plants; whereas, had they been rightly dif- 
pofed, we fhould not fee fo many hollows or openings, nor bottoms 
of trees with decayed branches, but the whole covered with verdure, 
down to the very front, in an eafy, theatrical manner, and in fammer 
{carce a ftem vifible ; but how often may be feen a tall growing tree 
near the front of a plantation, and further back various humble 
fhrubs, rendered ftill more diminutive by the over fpreading branches 
of fuch tree, whofe proper place fhould have been behind thofe lef 
growing plants, where they might more freely enjoy the benefit of 
fun and air, fo neceflary for vegetables.’ : 

The Author adds many obfervations on this circumftance of injudi- 
cioif arrangement; likewife on the common error of mixing, where the 
plantations are not very large, deciduous trees with evergreens, He 
lays down particular dircctions with refpect to the methods of planting, 
—the feafons—the foils, &c, &c. and gives a catalogue of the pria- 
cipal varieties of each fpecies of the trees and fhrubs praper for fach 
plantations as are here treated of. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Art. 19. 4 Phyfical and Moral Enquiry into the Caufes of that in 
ternal refilef{nc{t and diforder in Man, which has been the Complaint 
of all Ages. By James Vere, Efg. izmo. 2s. 6d, White, 
3778. 4 
A grave bat not very profound attempt to explain the ftruétare and 

Operations of the human mind, in which thofe who are accuftomed to 

metaphyfical {fpcculations, will meet with nothing new or intereiting. 

The Author indeed talks much concerning certain /omethings which 

make a part of the human conftitution, to which he gives the title of 

‘animal or corporeal /pirits, and which he defcribes as pa/sve agent 

auxiliary to the foul: but till he has more clearly proved theif 

‘exiftence, explained their nature, and afcertained the laws by which 

they a, he will not be thought to have contributed materially to the 

extention of fcience, on tae difficult fubject of human nature. 
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MEDICAL, 

Art. 20. An Effay on the evil Confequences attending injudicious 
Blecding in Pregnancy. By George Wallis, M.D. bvo. 15, 6d, 
ea are far from underftanding, with this gentleman, that indif- 

criminate bleeding in pregnancy is the general practice at prefent in 

this country. We are certain that if the agreement of all the beft 
modern writers and lecturers on the’ fubject, have weight with the 
public, it cannot, If any thing is wanting to confirm the dictates of 
their experience, we fear it mult not be expected from the diffufe 
reafonings in the prefent work, which is only a prolix commentary on 

a very fimple aphorifm, viz. that when the ftate of body is weak, it 

is hurtful co weaken it further by the lofs of blood. 

Art. 21. 4 Phyfical ‘fournal kept on Board his Majefty’s Ship 
Rainbow, during three Voyages to the Coaft of Africa and the Weft In- 
dies, in the Years 1772, 1773, aud 1774: To which is prefixed, 

‘a particular Account of the remitting Fever which happened on 
Board of his Majefty’s Sloop Weafel, on that Coalt, in 1769. By 
Robert Roberifon, Surgeon of his Majefty’s Navy. tot 25. 
Dill ) &c. . ; , 

The Author of this work evidently appears to be a man of induftry 
and obfervation, and well fkilledin the branch of his profeflion which 
he has undertaken, He offers feveral practical remarks to his brethren 
in the fame line, which we doubt not, they may attend to with ad- 
vantage ; at the fame time we are obliged to obferve, that they are fo 
confounded in a ma{s of tedious and uninterefting materials, as to 
be much lefs ftriking and ufeful than a better writer might have ren- 
dered them. ‘The long diaries of weather, longitude and latitude, 
(cc, will, we apprehend, be thought extremely dry and uninftrafive 
by the generality of readers; and of the cafes related, we imagine 
a great proportion will fall under the fame imputation. 

Some reafons offered for a government fupply of that invaluable 
remedy the bark to the fhips of war employed on foreign fervice, a 
pear deferving of the attention of thofe in power. The Author has 
clearly fhewn, that the navy furgeons cannot poflibly afford out of 
their pay to purchafe fuch a quantity of it as may be neceflary in the 
malignant epidemics of hot climates, and for the want of which a 
thip’s crew may fuffer more feverely, than from all the other cafualties 
to which they are expofed. 

Art. 22. 4 Letter to Dr. Hardy, Phyfician, on the Hints he has 
given concerning the Origin of the Gout, in his late Publication on 
the Devonfhire Cholic. By Francis Riollay, Phyfician at Newbury, 
Berks, and late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 8vo. 15, 
Oxford printed ; and fold by Rivington, London. | | 
When Dr. Hardy {ported his hypothefis that lead taken internally 

was the caufe of the gout, we thought it too manifeftly chimerical 

and extravagant to excite any public notice. The Author before us, 
however, has thought it a bafis fufficient to build a pamphlet upoa, 
which will at leaft ferve to fhew that he has made ‘this fafhionable 
cikemper the fubje& of his contemplation, It cofts him little pains 
torefure Dr, Hardy’s idle notion; which he does by a few remarks 
thar 
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that lead him into a train of reafoning, the purpofe of which js to 

prove, that arthritic diforders rather proceed from debilitation of 

the nervous fyftem. than any morbific matter received into the confi. 
tution. [iis arguments on this head are fenfible enough, but fuch as 
are well known to every Edinburgh ftudent, who has attended Dr, 

Cullen’s leCtures; the copious fource whence fo many new opinions 

in medicine (often as unacknowleged as in the prefent inftance) are 

derived. 

One piece of information, however, we have gathered from the 
work before us, whichis, that people of middling condition are people 
of no condition at all, ‘This evidently appears, from comparing two 
pafiages within three pages of each other. The Writer firft afferts, 
p- io, that * molt people of any condition make a daily moderate 
ufe of wines;’ and then, p. 13. that ‘ there is not an hundredth part 
even of thole. of middling condition, that can be faid to make a 
common ufe of wine.’ ‘I'hefe middling people therefore are nobody; 
an idea that feems, indeed, at prefent, very generally to prevail, 

POETICAL. 

Art. 23. An Epifile from the Rettor of St. Anne, to the Vicar of 
Rochdale. Dedicated, without Permiflion, to the Lord Bithop of 
London. 4to. 2s. Bew. 1779. 

More * fruit from the tree of Difcord planted fome time ago, in 
the parifh of St. Anne, Weftminiter. The produce of this tree,— 
of which we have, more than once, given our Readers a tatte, hath 
proved harfh and difagreeable to fome palates, though perhaps not 
altogether unpleafant to others. * It is bitter,” quoth my Lord of 
London :/** It is four,” faith Dr, Richardfon +: ‘* It is both bitter 
ard four,” exclaimeth Dr. Hind {: ** It bath a fine flavour,” cry 
the friends of Mr. Martyn-~[the Gentleman fuppofed to have been 
chiefly concerned in plucking and diftributing this fruit]: ** It hach 
fomewhat of the /ué-acrid, to which we are not much averfe,” fay 
the Monthly Reviewers. 

In plain fpeech, the dedication to a Bifhop, of this Epiftle to a 
Vicar, is a tong, laboured, biting fatire, in profe ; founded, if we 
rightly colle&t, from the dedication itfelf, on his Lordfhip’s having 
(officially) interfered in the quarrel between the late Rector of St. 
Anne’s and his Curate,—contrary to what the latter had been led to 
expect from a declaration made by his Diocefan, that he would not 
interpofe at all, perfonally, in the difpure.—How far the Bifhop’s af- 
terward licenfing a fucceffor to Mr. Martyn, in the curacy, was 4 
breach of this promife, we leave to the decifion of thofe who ase 
more deeply verfed than we are in eccleftaftical cafuiftry. 

a Epiftle to the Vicar of Rochdale is a poetical flight -to the 
tune o | 


‘© Ye Commons and Peers 

** Come jend me your ears. ’—— 
And is equally fevere upon ‘the Door who ‘is fuppofed to fend it 
and the Doétor to whom it is fent; but we do not think it -is quite 
* See Review for November laft, P- 392. 
+ The prefent Rector of St. Anne’s. 
t The late Rector of St. Anne’s: now Vicar of Rochdale. 
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morceau as the ballad on Ecclefiaftical Gallantry yf, al- 


leafant a ) 
phe as we guefs, it is written by the fame Author :—whé6 con- 


cludes his prefent performance with the following /froke at the pric/- 
hood : 


The times are no more 
Like times heretofore, 
When Priefts were allow’d to difpofe 
Of kingdoms the fate, 
In Church ana in State, 
And e’en to lead kings by the nofe, 


While Ignorance reign’d, 

They held and maintain’d, 
That Laymen were bound to refign 

Their fortunes and lives, 

Their daughters and wives, 
By force of cominiffion divine. 


That thus they alone 
For fin could atone, 
‘They only to heaven arrive; 
If aught they prefer’d 
To them, they aver’d 
They here nor hereafter could thrive. 


The tale was believ’d, 
And all bing deceiv’d, 
The Priefthood was held in refpeé ; 
No f{ceptic arofe, 
With ftrength to oppofe, 
Or courage, the cheat to detec. 


But all things below, 
Too furely we know, 

Are fubject to Time and to Chance: 
PiiLosopuy’s birth 
ENLIGHTEN’D the EartTu, 

And Reason awoke from her Trance, 


To Time’s lateft hour, 
The Cuurcn will deplore, 
Th’ effect of thefe fatal events ; 
Their influence fpread, 
Struck Bicorry dead, 
And ruin’d the Trape of the Saints. 


We now from contempt, 
Are f{carcely exempt, 
The rabble but {coff at, and flout us; 
The better fort too, 
Conceive they can do, 
In fpirit’al matters without us. 





* Vid. Review above referred to. 


Rev, Feb, 1779. M If 
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If therefore we ftrive 
"Lo keep flill alive, 
A flame, which gives light to the biind ; 
[ very much tear, 
Ic foon will appear, 

That Praiuesivs are the Jest of Mankind. 

Art. 24. An Elezy on the Death of David Garrick, Ej}. By the 
Author of the Ode to the Warlke Genius of Britain.  a4to, 
Becket, &c. 

The Mules have not ftrewed the flowers of Parnaffus over Gy. 
rick s bier in fuch profufion as might have been expeéted, Tie 
prefent is, perhaps, the faireft tribute of the kind that hath yet beeg 
offered ; 


Is, 


The Paflions’ Mafter lowly lies, 

Lo! Death’s cold hand hath clos’d his eyes, 
That fhone with luftre bright ; 

Around his confecrated urn, 

Let Anguith ween and Anger burn, 
And Envy die with {p'te. 

Ye Mofe-infpir’d, lament his end, 

Who, living, was the Mufes’ friend, 
The Drama's lofs deplore ! 

Where is afpiring Ricuarn fled? 

In Roscrus’ grave, Macpers lies dead ; 
And HaMLeT is no more! 


Ye fons of mirth and gallantry, 

No more your fprightly Rancer fee! 
Or Benepicr admire; 

Loft with the archnefs of his eye, 

Devuccer and Leon breathlefs lie, 
And Kirery fhall expire. 


With Suakesprare’s fire his breaft was fraught, 
*T was he embodied SuakesPeane’s thought: 
Where the Bard’s fancy flew, 
He caught the phrenzy in his eye, 
(Rolling from earth unto the fky,) 
And gave the portrait true. 

Whatever merit there may be in the feveral offerings brought to § 
the fhrine—we had almolt faid—of our adored Rofcius, may we not, 
after all, conclude, that none are fo unfit to celebrate the meritsa FF 
Joti friends, as thofe who moft fincerely lament them? 

Art. 25. Poems. By the Rev. W. Tafker, A.B. 4% 
2s. Od. Dodfley, &c. 

The pieces contained in this colleétion are, I. Am Ode to the Wa 
dike Genius of Great Britain; of which we have given fome accoutt 
Il. An Ode to Curiofity, a Bath-Eafton Amufement. III. A Poetic 
Encomium on Trade, addrefled to the Mercantile City of Briftol 
1V. An Epitaph intended for the Rev. [and juftly lamented] Ms 
Eccles, late of Bath.—In the poem addrefled to the city of Brifto!, 
arc fome anecdotes relative to Chatterton, and Rowley’s Poems; fr 
the authenticity of which the Aushor is a {trenuous advocate. 
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Fora fpecimen of Mr. Tatker’s poetical abilities, befide the ex- 
tract given, in our lait Month's Review, from the Second [dition of 
js Ode to the Genius, &c. we may refer our Reacers to the ftanzas fe- 
le‘ied from his Elegy on the Death of Mr. Garrick, in the preceding 
Article. I ; 

Art. 26. The Difconfolate Widow. A Chriftmas Tale; or, a 
New Year’s Gift to my Friends. 4to. 6d. Stockton printed ; 
and fold by Goldfinith in Paternofter-Row, London. 1778. 

See below. 

Art. 27. The Provoked Steed, and the Broil. ‘Two Tales. By 
the Author of the Difconfolate Widow 4to. 18. Stockton 
printed ; and foid by Goldimith in Paternofler-Row, London. 
1778. 

Trifles, by a Writer from whom better things may be expected. 
Art. 28. A Bridal Ode on the Marriage of Catherine and Petrue 

chio. 4to. tS. Ben. 1779.2 

The celebrated Mrs. Macaulay (now Mrs, we know not 
her prefent name) is here made a tubject of ridicule, on account of 
her fecond entrance into the honourable flate of matrimony. Satire, 
perhaps never wore a more impudent afpect, and never was her rod 
more flagitiovfly applied 

Art. 29. Epijile to Admiral Keppel. ato. 18. Fielding. 

A decent congratulation on the Admiral’s late honourable acquit- 
tal— Decent, we mean, in regard to the numbers in which this 
poetic compliment ts conveyed; but the friends of certain gentle- 
men in adm'nillration will not, perhaps, allow thar it is altogether 
decent with re{pect to the manner in which certain great perfons are 
introduced : fome of whom are attacked, en pafant, with all the vi- 
rulence of party fatire. Sir H. P. in courfe, is not fpared. 


MiIscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 30. The Maritime Campaign of 1778. A Collection of all 
the Papers relative to the Operations of the Englith and French 
Fleets. To which are added, Striétures on the Publication made 
in France, by order of the Miniltry, concerning the Engagement 
on the 27th of July; illuftrated with Charts and Plans, on Six 
Copper-plates. By J. M. a Lieutenant in the Fleet. Folio. 6s. 
Sewed. Faden. 1779. 

We have here a very curious and inftructive review of the maritime 
tranfactions of the lait year, refpeéting the war between France and 
England; a campaign, which as the Editor of this work remarks, 
‘ though not very decifive, is become one of the mott intereiting in 
the naval hiftory of our country.? The plans are ample and fatis- 
faory ; and from an attentive perufal of the whole publication, the 
Englith reader will probably fee reafon to conclude with the Author, 
that although certain late arrangements (here enumerated and ex- 
plained) may for a while, give a kind of energy to the French fleets, 
and even procure them fome tranfitory fucceis, yet that it is notin 


on nature of things for them to acquire a fuperiority over the Britifh 
y: 
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" Tnflitutions fufliciently clear and plain for perfons of the mof ordinary 
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ScHOOL*BOOKS. 

Art. 31. Grammatical Inflitutions, or a Praétical Englifh Gram 
mar: ona Plan entirely New. By James Wood. 12mo. 15, 6¢ 
Vefey and Whitfield. Newcaftle. 

In the preface to thefe Inftitutions, Mr. Wood tells his readers, 
that notwithftanding the labours of many ingenious and learned mep 
to diftufe a correct knowledge of the Englifh language, whoever wij} 
take the trouble of examining into the ftate of grammatical learning, 
as it exilts at prefent (to ufe the Author’s own words) in oar Englifp 
fcho: Is, will find it to be ftill in its infancy. This is to be imputed, 
he fays, to the want of method in the feveral grammatical treatifes 
adop:ed in our {chools; which makes the generality of maiters look 
upon it as a {cience too abftrufe for the capacities of children, and 
only fit for thofe of maturer years.—His inftitutions are intended to 
remove this inconventence, and to render the attainment of Englih 
grammar eafy to the molt ardinary capacity. 

Mr. Wood's intentions do him honour; but we do not think his 



















capacity. 
Art. <2. An Introduction to Englifob Grammar. By Jofhua Story, | 
1zmo. 1s. 6d. Newcattle, printed and fold. 1778. 

The Author tells us he proceeds on a different plan from any hi- 
therto purfued. In the notes, rules, &c. brevity and perfpicuity, 
the utile dulci of every treatife for the ufe of f{chools have been con- 
fulted with attention, and nothing, he adds, is omitted, which is 
effential towards promoting a critical knowledge of the Englifh lan’ 
guage, The examples of oad Englifh are numerous, and of that 
kind, fays our grammarian, which will require all the fkill a learner 
can poffefs to rectify them, for they are collected from a variety of 
reading, and are moit of them fuch miftakes as fome of our beft Eng. 
lith ‘writers have fallen into, fo that the judicious reader will ealily 
perceive they differ very much from fuch as are generally to be met 
with in works of this kind, where the errors are fo glaring, that a 
boy of fenfe, entirely ignorant of grammar, can reétify them. 

On the whole this grammar feems very well calculated for the 
purpofe, under the direction of dome proper inftructor. H. 
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Ss ER M ON 5S. 

I. Preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the Abbey- 
Church, Weitminiter; January 30, 1779. By John Lord Bithop 
of Exeter. 4to. «Is. Payne. 1779. 

- There is nothing that we can fay concerning the difcourfe befor 

us, which can fo ftrongly difplay the excellent under{tanding and 

heart of this good prelate (Dr. Rofs), as the following extra&: 

* It was long, and almoft univerfally thought, that pains and pe 
nalties were neceflary to promote the glory ot God, and the inter 
of Religion; and that thofe, who had the power, had the right t0 
torment and panifh their fellow-creatures here for the good of thet 
fouls, andto fecure their falvation hereafter. Hence arofe irrecot 


cileable hatred and refentment; and the world was often filled with 
confulios 
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confafion and bloodfhed. But we are now grown wifer; we know, 
that the ‘* fear of God,” or true notions of the Divine Nature, di- 
reét us to a different conduct. We have learned alfo from experience, 
as well as from reafon, the great injuflice and bad policy of this 
meafure. Weare convinced, that every man, while he contiues a 
peaceable fubjeét, hath a right to follow the dictates of his Own con- 
{cience, in the profefling of his faith, and the worthipping of God ; 
that the attempt of compelling men to follow the conicieaces of 
others, is as dangerous to public peace, as deftructive of true reli- 
gion; and laftly, that the beit means to preferve and promote both, 
are to withdraw that attempt; to treat a!l who differ in opinion from 
us with brotherly affection and charity, and to leave them a: liberty 
to determine for themfelves, what they ought to believe as neceffary 
to falvation ; and what they ought to perform in the worfhip of God, 
as moft acceptable to him. 

‘ Our ancettors, at the Revolution, ated on this principle, 
Among the many excellent improvements which were made in our 
conflitution about that period, the toleration of |’roteftane Diffenters 
was not the leaft. It banifhed, as far as it went, perfecution and 
opprefion on account of religion, from amongit us. It removed a 
great blemith, which difgraced our religious eftablifhment, and 
contributed to increafe its flrength, as well as to improve its 
beauty. Ina word, it put a flop to as many evils, and produced as 
much good, as perhaps the principles and {pirit of thofe times would 
then allow; and left to thofe who came after them, the duty and 
glory of finifhing at a proper feafon, the work which they began. 

‘ That feafin, I truff, is now ap roaching. An opportunity will, I 
hope, foon be offered to us, of foewing, that we deferve the charaGer, 
which we bave long affumed among Proteftants; of placing religious 
liberty on its true foundation; aud of giving to all who diffent from our 
religious efiablifoment, and are good fubjects to the State, that gal 
fecurity, to which reason, and the Gofpel, and found policy, undcubtealy 
entitle them.’ 

The Diffenters, it is to be prefumed, will not neglect fo honourable 
and liberal an invitation to apply for the full eftablifhment of their 


religious liberty. K . 


Il, Preached to a Congregation of Proteftant Diffenters at Notting- 
ham, Feb, 27, 1773 *. Being the Day appointed for a general 
Fait. By George Walker. svo. 1s. Johnion. 

A ferious, manly, feafonable difcourfe, abounding with the freeft 
and boldeit ftrictures on the times;—in which THE GREAT come in 
for a due fhare of juft reprehenfion. We do not, however, approve 
of the defpondency of this very patriotic preacher, when he fays, 
* [think no more of thee, my country, than of the venerable dead. 
The proceedings of the prefent —— are the laft att of public thame, 
and can only be equalled by the infenfibility of the nation.’—But, 
courage, Sir!——Since the time when your animated and animating 
difcourfe was delivered, more favourable appearances have been 
obferved; and the ‘ mourning genius of Britain,’ has given proofs 





* We believe that this fermon was not publithed till very lately ; 
when a copy of it was tranfmitted to us by a friend. 


that 
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that fhe is not totally loft in infenfbility —To defpair of the State ty 
criminal.—Let us hope that there are ftill among us, ‘in thofe 
humbler walks of life from which every thing great and good has 
generally {prung, — a ‘ virtuous few,’ as Mr. Walker expreffes it, 
* who are the invigorating foul of the community ; and whofe return 
to God, and to their duty, may give the law to their fuperiors, and 
force them to aflilt in faving their country.’—For a farther idea of 
the principles and manner of this pious and fpirited divine, fee our 
account of his fermon on the faft of December i3th, 1776. Rey, 
Vol. Ivii. p. 176. 





CORRES PON DEN C E, 


7 R. D——z™*, from whom we have a Jong letter of complaint, 
k will pleafe to obf-rve, that we have not mifreprefeated his 
meaning defignedly; and if we have mifreprefented it, it is becaufe 
he had not fufficiently expreffed it himfelf. We were left to gather 
that part of his plan which relates to fubfcribers receiving 24 per 
cent. for their money, if obliged to fell out, from a particular ine 
ftance——He has no where given it in general terms. We therefore 
gave that inftance; not chufing to exprefs ourfelves generally where 
we had no authority for doing fo, as we fliould thereby have laid 
ourfelves open to reproof, which he feems by no means difpofed to 
neglect, We likewife with to leave to the determination of that 
Public, whom he threatens with an affea/, whether in (p. &.) heis 
not calculating the amount of the original ftcck, fubfcribed to the 
ftate banks, at the rate of 8 per cent. compound interelt, for the 20 
years which they are to have itin their hands, and not the amount 
of the annuities which the fubfcribers are to receive at the expiration 
of that 20 years, as he tells us he is. Jf he there means to compute 
the intereft which the fulferibers make of their money, he has committed a 
capital error indeed, by neglecting to deduct the chance which every fub- 
Jeriber has to die lefore the end of 20 years, and fo receive nething.— 
Laftly, we again affert, that Mr. D—z has erred moft egregioufly 
in fuppofing, that becaufe the tables fhew three will die out of 100 
the firft year, three muff alfo die the zoth year, out of the number 
gq that will be left alive at the end of the ioth. Mr. D——z is wel- 
come to publifh what he thinks proper in the news-papers: all that 
we hope for is, that he will not expeét us to follow him. W 








*," U. X. has fent us fome ftridtures on Mr. Cuthbert Clark’s 
treatife on Hufbandry ¢, and concludes with the following remark: 

** ——~ You (the Reviewers) heve {pent fome time to prove the 
fallacy of Mr. Clark’s doctrine of thickening the ftaple of a thallow 
foil, by plowing thin and broad. ‘This appeared to me, as it has 
done to you, paradoxical, and his arguments feemed mere fophiftry. 
But in reading the exptanation of his inftruments, I found (p. 349) 
an account, and plan, of a plough, whofe mould-board may be ex- 
tended behind to various widths. By means of this, it is evident, 


an 





—_- 


* Author of atract, intitled Public Weifare, &ce See Review for 
December Jatt. 
¢ See Review for November laft. 
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that beginning at the narroweft width, and conftantly increafing, a 
thin flaple may be ridged up to a greater thicknefs, by occupying a 
narrower {pace. , ; ‘ — , ; 

« As by this his favourite paradox is explained, it is a pity that it 
miffed your attention.”— 7 

Had we imagined that there was much chance of Mr. Clark’s 
book falling into the hands of unlettered mechanics, we fhould have 
thought it incumbent on us to have pointed out, with {crupulous 
attention, the errors which are noticed by this correfpondent. with 
feveral others, obfervable in the book: but from the high price of 
that performance, and the {mall part of it which treats of mechanics, 
we were led to apprehend, that there was no danger of its even 
being confidered as an elementary book, on that branch of fcience, 
and thus falling in the way of, and mifleading, ignorant mechanics, 
We exprefied ourfelves with fome caution; perhaps we fhould have 
done it with ftill more referve ; but we hardly yet imagine that thofe 
who attend to the character given, in our Review, of the writer in 
queftion, will expect that 4e fhould reafon with ric? confijiency on any 
topic; although he may difcover more ingenuity on one fubject than 
on another. 

If U. X. will re examine the paffage on droad and shin plowing, we 
believe he will find, that the doctrine there delivered, 1s meant to be 
general, without having any reference to the plow which he men- 
tions; fo that we fee no reafon for adding or altering a word on 


that fubject. Pi.urico le 





+++ An agreeable Querift, X. Y. deiires fome elucidation 
with refpect to the manner, in which the fhortnefs of the Grecian 
petticoats (mentioned in our lait Appendix, p. 51g), evidently indi- 
cate purity of manners, inthe women of Niow. We might refer our 
Corieipondent to tne Count de CHotseur, the Author of this noble 
work, for the explication of a remark which is 4is and not curs, and 
which we have only quoted from him. But this we fhall not do— 
becaufe we think the expreffion fufceptible not only of a folid, but 
alfo of an elegant fenfe. When the noble Author fays, that the fhort 
petticoats, or the halt-uncovered legs of the women of Nio, indicate 
purity of manners, he confiders, no doubt, the virtuous fimplicity of 
thefe women, as refembling that of a child, which difcovers its 


/ nakednefs without that thame, which arifes from the con{cioufnefs of 


guilt or of irregular paflions. We defire our amiable Querift (who 
probably wears petticoats) to confider, that our original mother (and 
beautiful fhe was !) was entirely without petticoats ;—and, that this 
indicated the purity of ler heart and manners, appears evidently from 
this, that the moment fhe fell from her purity, and became the vic- 
tim of irregular appetite, fhe made petticoats (or.an equivalent) of 
fig leaves. The truth is, that fhort petticoats do not, of themfelves, 
always indicate purity of manners ; place, cuflom, and other 
collateral circumitances may modify this external mark of inward 
fentiments : they may indicate purity among the women of Nio, end 
impudence among the wh-r-s of Covent Garden ; the nakednefs of a 





Prottitute is very different from that of an Indian, M 
{§t We e 
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t§{ We are forry that we have it not in our power to oblige og, 
readers with the prices of the foreign books occafionally mentioned 
in our journal, Our correfpondent, in particular, who figns Migs, 
is defired to confider this as an anfwer to his letter. This gentle. 
man thinks it would be an ea/y matter for us to learn the price of 
each article; but he may rett alu ed, that it is abfolutely impof- 
fible to perform, correé/;, the tafk he would enjoin us: for which 
yeafon we chufe to omit this circumilance altogether. Our Readers 
however, will always be able to form fome judgment of the purchafe 
of any foreign publication, from the mention we make of its fixe; 
and when a book confiits of more than one volume, we generally (pe. 
cify the number. 

N. B. The price of a book, as fixed by the printer, abroad, does 
not always govern the intereft or the confcience of the émporter, who 
fells the fame art cle in London. 

§t§ The Critique fent us by F. R. S. ona learned work, not yet 
mentioned in our Review, is Judged rather too brief, for a publi. 
cation of fo much confequence. A more ample account will, no 
doubt, be expecied, from us, of a book of fo much confideration, 
The gentieman will, however, be pleafed to accept our thanks for 
the favour which he intended us. —The work alluded to wall, in due 
time, appear in our Review, 





‘TE A. B. of Wigfon Lodge, Leicefterfhire, informs us concerning 
6° 4A ColleGion of Hymns for the Use of the Hearers of the Apoftles,” 


rinied at Nottingham, We have enquired for it sw vain, among 


the London bookiellers. If our Corre/pondent, or any other perfon, 
will fend us a copy, by fome unexpenfive conveyance, the publication 
will find fome place in our journal. 

«> If our obliging correfpondent, J. B. will favour us with his 
addrefs, a private letter will be conveyed to him. 


ERRATUM in the Review for November laft, viz. 
P. 246, |. 28, for beptarchy, read monarchy. We are obliged to I 1, 
for the correCtion of this overfight. 





ERRATUM in the Review for December laft, wiz. 

P. 427.1. 4. Firlot is explained by the Englith du/bel; but it thould 
have been remarked, that two kinds of firlots are ufed in Scot- 
Sand, ene for wheat, or peafe, which is one pint, Fnglifh, larger 
than the Winchefter buthel ; rhe other, for oats or barley, which 
is nearly 52 gallons more than the Winchefter bufhel: the latter 
is the quantity meant in the place above referred to. 


ERRATA in the Review for laft Month. 
Page 2. ]. 33. dele qwhich are. 
—— 3. 1. penult. dele generally. 
—— 17. }. 6 from the bottom, for raifonée, read raifonné. 
—— 58. par. 2. 1. 16. for rea/ons, read years. 


ERRATUM in our laft APPENDIX. wiz. 
P. 548. 1. 23, for extravagant rané of fanatical idolatry, read 


rant, &c. 
“ose 





